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NOTE 


The essays included in this collection have undergone some 
minor modifications from the forms in which they were initially 
published. This was largely done to ensure consistency of style 
throughout the volume but a few corrections and changes for 
clarification have also been made. 

As many readers may not be familiar with some of the ancient 
sources used, an author’s name is never abbreviated, and the title 
of any non-biblical work is given in full the first time it appears 
in a chapter. However, subsequent appearances are cited using 
abbreviations recommended by the Society of Biblical Literature, 
and in cases where it does not provide guidance, the Oxford 
Classical Dictionary. 

All citations from classical sources, unless otherwise stated, are 
from the Loeb Classical Library. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The following essays consist of a number of contributions to 
the study of the historical Jesus that I have made over the last 
fifteen years. Some are relatively well known — “The madness 
of King Jesus” was a set text in an Open University course for 
several years, and “Was the historical Jesus an anarchist?” has 
proved sufficiently popular that a leading anarchist journal in 
Germany recently published it in translation (excerpts even went 
moderately viral on TikTok).! Others are rather more obscure, 
but they appear here because I have had requests to make them 
more readily available, having initially appeared in collections 
that are hard for many to find. The final essay, “Did magic 
matter?”, is unusual because, unlike the others, it is not directly 
concerned with the study of the historical Jesus. However, I hope 
it will shed useful light on an important aspect of the context 
within which he lived. It challenges assumptions about the 
ubiquity of magic in the early Roman empire held by classicists 
that New Testament scholars have taken over wholesale but, in 
my judgement, need to be rethought. 

There are two driving forces behind this collection. The first 
will become apparent to anyone reading the collection as a 
whole: my consistent preoccupation with what is called “history 
from below”. To me, this historical movement requires 
historians, including those concerned with studying the 
historical Jesus, to approach whatever question they ask by 
taking into account the experiences and practices of those who 
have suffered from what E. P. Thompson called “the enormous 
condescension of posterity’.* In most of history, this group 
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consists of virtually everyone aside from the leading political and 
cultural actors of the day. Of course, this is not an easy task, 
especially in the ancient world where most people who lived and 
died left little or nothing behind. Nonetheless, as I hope will 
be apparent in what follows, even if such an approach does no 
more than make us sceptical of claims about what was prevalent 
or salient in a past culture, it contributes something valuable to 
our understanding (although most of the time it can result in far 
more than that). Above all, “history from below” takes seriously 
the assumption that all people possess agency, even if others 
have sought to constrain, deny, or erase evidence of it, and tries, 
however imperfectly, to determine the implications of this for 
how we write about the past. 

To those who know the work on Paul I undertook at the 
beginning of my career,* the fact that I am still championing 
“history from below” twenty-five years later may make me sound 
like a broken record. However, “history from below” is not an 
intellectual fashion whose time has passed; one needs only look 
at the recent work of those studying Atlantic slavery‘ or ancient 
history? to see how it continues to bear fruit. Rather, it is 
something that should be a perennial concern of anyone studying 
history, and especially the history of earliest Christianity. Indeed, 
its fundamental impulse — taking seriously those without a voice 
or whose voice has been suppressed — is something found across 
a range of emancipatory approaches from which those studying 
the historical Jesus have profited in recent years, such as 
womanist, postcolonial, or queer biblical criticism. 

The other driving force behind this collection is teaching, or, 
more accurately, students. All of these essays emerged from 
classes that I taught for the University of Cambridge’s Institute 
of Continuing Education, where anybody with an interest in the 
subject, and willing to work at undergraduate level, regardless 
of their academic background, was welcome to participate. As 
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anyone who has taught in continuing education will know — 
a sector that, coincidentally, was crucial in the emergence of 
“history from below” — the syllabus, to a great extent, is driven 
by the questions that students pose rather than those 
professionals within the field seek to answer. Continuing 
education, in the UK at least, is largely something that takes 
place in a post-Christian context. So the questions asked about 
the historical Jesus did not generally reflect the preoccupations 
of Christian theology, which continue, however indirectly, to 
shape much of the teaching about the subject elsewhere within 
UK universities. So, over the years, I was regularly asked such 
things as: Did Jesus exist? Was he mad? Did he ever heal anybody? 
And the essays included here, to a significant extent, reflect my 
attempts to answer them. In the world of continuing education, 
no questions are inadmissible, and no answers, as long as they are 
carefully and critically argued, are unacceptable. 

It is also because of these students, and my awareness of the 
extortionate prices charged by most academic publishers, 
something which means most professional scholarship remains 
unavailable to those who would find it of greatest interest, that 
the electronic version of this book is free to anyone that wants 
it, and print copies can be purchased at cost. In the past, I used 
to lug boxes of books to village halls and other adult education 
venues across East Anglia, so students could make up their own 
minds about what we were discussing in the classes by reading 
the latest contributions of colleagues in the field. However, I was 
always conscious that when the course ended I would have to 
pack up all those expensive monographs and journals and return 
them to Cambridge. Although times have moved on, and some 
historical Jesus scholarship is now available via open access, this 
book is, in part, my response to that inequity. 
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CHAPTER 1. 


POPULAR MYTHOLOGY IN THE EARLY ROMAN 
EMPIRE AND THE MULTIPLICITY OF JESUS 
TRADITIONS 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this essay is to examine the implications for 
our evaluation of traditions about Jesus of the dynamics of 
mythmaking (or mythopoesis) in the early Roman empire. When 
the popular cultural contexts within which stories about Jesus 
were first told or retold are taken into account, it becomes 
apparent that they are likely to be characterised by far more 
creativity, improvisation, idiosyncrasy, and inconsistency than 
has hitherto been assumed by most New Testament scholars. 
Far from being careful and cautious in their handling of such 
traditions, the earliest Christians appear to have been largely 
indiscriminate or partisan in their judgements and, for the most 
part, show little concern about questions of historicity that so 
preoccupy current scholarship. This does not render any attempt 
to study the historical Jesus impossible but it does demand a 
high level of historical agnosticism on many matters that is rarely 
conceded by those in the field. 

The period between the origins of traditions about Jesus and 
the composition of written texts referring to him has been poorly 
conceived in much New Testament scholarship. Most scholars 
have tended to underestimate or pass over the potential for 
mythmaking in the initial years of movements that made claims, 
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of one kind or another, about the figure of Jesus. It is usually 
argued that such activity is only evident in later traditions about 
Jesus and largely restricted to non-canonical sources, visible in 
such details as, for example, the speaking cross of the Gospel of 
Peter or the petulant miracles of the child Jesus in the Infancy 
Gospel of Thomas. Where present in the canonical accounts, it is 
usually thought to be confined mainly to either the beginning or 
the end of narratives about Jesus’ life — the points at which, for 
example, the synoptic gospels most obviously and significantly 
diverge and conflict (one needs only compare the birth narratives 
of Luke and Matthew).! Invention within the main body of 
traditions about Jesus is often presumed to be limited to 
imaginative embellishments of a discernible historical tradition 
transmitted by his first followers — accretions that can be 
removed through the application of appropriate criteria (though 
there is, of course, much dispute as to what these criteria might 
be).2 Two common, related assumptions lead most scholars to 
have faith in the notion of a recoverable, underlying core that 
contains authentic data about the historical Jesus that is 
fundamentally distinguishable and separable from myth. These 
are the beliefs that: 


(i) Central traditions about Jesus originated with, and were 
somehow determined by, the teachings and actions of the historical 
Jesus himself. 


(ii) Such traditions were transmitted and controlled by 
communities of believers in Jesus that either corporately, or 
through the ongoing authority given to eyewitnesses, guarded 
against significant innovation. 


As we shall see, both these assumptions are questionable. In fact, 
the licence and creativity of those that relayed stories about Jesus 
are likely to have been so great that the association between 
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many traditions and specific historical events that may have been 
their original genesis is largely unrecoverable. 


POPULAR MYTHOLOGY AND THE EARLY ROMAN 
EMPIRE 


DEFINITION OF “POPULAR” 


It is important to begin with some brief remarks about the use of 
the term “popular” in the context of this essay. By using this term 
I want to draw attention to the understandings and experiences 
of myth that were prevalent in the early empire and to note that 
these do not necessarily equate with ideas and concerns of the 
literary elite that tend to dominate our interpretations. I use the 
term “popular” here, as I have elsewhere in studies of method in 
the analysis of the church at Corinth,’ early Christian attitudes 
towards magic and healing,+ mental illness,> the imperial cult,° 
and economics,’ to draw attention to practices and beliefs that 
appear to be widespread and common in the empire but are 
generally neglected by those whom I believe do not take time to 
establish a plausible context of interpretation; those who eschew 
the difficult questions about not just the presence but also the 
prevalence of practices and beliefs when establishing the 
background of early Christianity. In short, I am keen that we 
recognise what E. P. Thompson has called (albeit in a different 
context) “the enormous condescension of posterity”® that has 
left most people in history without a history, something that 
has adversely affected our understanding of the context within 
which the earliest Christians lived. [am not alone in this desire to 
take the popular cultures of the early Roman empire seriously,” 
but it still remains an underdeveloped perspective. 

I must emphasise that in using the word “popular” I do not 
necessarily assume a homogeneity amongst the non-elite of the 
early empire (as though the non-elite of the empire were a 
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lumpen, undifferentiated mass without ethnic, religious, 
gendered, economic or other differences, many of which were 
important to them and should be to us). Nor do I rule out the 
possibility that there are areas where popular cultures and elite 
cultures intersect and overlap. For example, Aesop’s Fables are 
often taken as evidence, par excellence, of popular culture in the 
Roman empire!® but we know that they were also the subject of 
expensive art in the empire too (Philostratus the Elder, Imagines 
1.3), and attracted the attention of the highly educated — 
according to one tradition Socrates spent the last night of his life 
versifying some of these fables (Plato, Phaedo 61b). 

Indeed, in the area of mythology, traditions could be in some 
sense, shared across most population groups. This is perhaps 
most obvious with literary traditions. Homer’s poems were, for 
example, the formative and most widely known texts in the 
empire. Their cultural significance is visible in numerous ways. 
For example, the Borysthenes on the Black Sea, originally Greek 
colonists!! allegedly continued to know them by heart although 
they lost the ability to speak Greek (Dio Chrysostom, Orationes 
36.9). They were sufficiently prominent that the poems were 
even the subject of discussion in rabbinic literature.!? Heraclitus, 
a first-century commentator on Homer, could say: 


From the earliest age, children beginning their studies are nursed 
on Homer’s teaching. One might say that while we were still in 
swathing bands we sucked from his epics as from fresh milk. He 
assists the beginner and later the adult in his prime. In no stage of 
life, from boyhood to old age, do we ever cease to drink from him. 
(Quaestiones Homericae 1.5-6)!% 


Such a picture was not limited to the educated and wealthy but is 
confirmed in a wide range of literary and material remains that 
tell us of the enduring and popular reception of Homer amongst 
all classes within the empire.'!* Knowledge of his work is evident 
everywhere, including in material of a peculiarly popular 
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provenance, such as amulets!> and do-it-yourself oracles.!® 
There is also evidence that literary mythologies or recastings of 
traditional myth that were of a more recent origin, by the likes 
of Ovid and Virgil, could similarly be rapidly and enthusiastically 
embraced by the wider populace. !” 

Nonetheless, the term “popular” should remind us that our 
concern does not begin and end with literature of this kind if we 
want to understand myth and mythopoesis in the early empire. 
We need to cast our net rather more widely. It is important to 
examine literary remains that tell us both directly and indirectly 
about popular conceptions of myth. The works of Strabo, 
Pausanias, or Julius Hyginus, should attract most attention, as 
they give us our most detailed knowledge about local myths, but 
there is much also to learn from ideas about gods and heroes 
implicit, for example, in other forms of writing, such as the 
popular slave biography, the Vita Aesopi, the book of dream 
interpretations produced by Artemidorus, or paradoxographical 
literature (a popular genre that recounted marvels; Aulus Gellius, 
Noctae Atticae 9.4.1-16).'8 Even graffiti can, on occasion, tell us 
something.!® It is also vital to take account of the material culture 
of the empire. The archaeological record of the eastern 
Mediterranean should remind us that people inhabited a world 
full of myths. As Jorg Riipke, for example, has noted, this is 
visible in the decorations of temples. The cult statues, the figure 
ensembles on temple pediments, the friezes that adorned their 
outside, acroteria and antefixes, all regularly depicted 
mythological scenes or the attributes of gods.?° In addition, we 
should add formal paintings depicting scenes from myths that 
also furnished temples and other public spaces and which were 
regularly commented upon, for example, by Pausanias (for 
example, Graeciae descriptio 1.3; 1.15) but have left little trace 
today — although the wall paintings of houses in Pompeii, 
especially The House of the Tragic Poet, may give us some 
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intimations of their character.?! Such visual representations 
were clearly very influential on the ways that stories were known 
and interpreted (“poets and painters make an equal contribution 
to our knowledge of the deeds and the looks of heroes”; 
Philostratus the Elder, Imagines 1.1). 

We should also not overlook private or semipublic material 
culture too, including the plethora of domestic artefacts, the 
precious “small things” that James Deetz?* has reminded us are 
so central to the ways that past people constructed their lives 
and allow us to get an insight into the character and content of 
ideas that were significant and widespread: we can learn much, 
for example, from the mythical iconography evident or evoked 
in such things as cooking utensils, brick stamps, oil lamps, 
figurines, vase paintings, coins, bath tokens, jewellery, amulets, 
and grave markers. 

Of course, it is not always easy to make sense of some of this 
data and to gauge how typical or representative it might be. The 
renderings of myth are also sometimes perplexing. For example, 
what should we make of a scrap of a second-century CE Homer 
hypothesis found at Oxyrhynchus that omits any reference to 
the activity of the gods? Many of the visual representations of 
myths or artefacts associated with them are not just hard for us 
to interpret but appear to have left the ancient viewer confused 
or undecided too (for example, Pausanias, Descr. 1.35.7-8; 
5.18.6-7)."4 

A number of key modes of transmission of popular mythology 
are also now largely unrecoverable. Songs and oral traditions 
about the gods and heroes, which were probably the main ways 
that myths were transmitted, are largely lost to us, with 
occasional exceptions recoverable from the pages of Strabo or 
Pausanias.2> We hear only indirectly about the visual 
representations of myths that accompanied festivals (for 
example, Apuleius, Metamorphoses 11) or public games (such as 
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the “fatal charades” in which victims were dressed up as gods and 
made to enact famous mythical scenes before being butchered).”° 
We know virtually nothing about the most popular form of 
theatrical entertainment in the first-century Roman empire, the 
mime (Cicero, Pro Rabirio Postumo 35; Athenaeus, Deipnosophistai 
1.20d; Philo, In Flaccum 34, 38, 72, 75)?” even though mimes 
functioned to give popular form to myth, both ancient and 
modern (they were not silent but accompanied by songs and 
dialogue; Lucian, De Saltatione 29-30, 63, 68). Mime artists were 
capable of rapidly forging new myths, when events required it, 
that could provoke powerful, even violent, reactions in their 
audience (not least through their roles at funerals).78 

Problems of evidence and interpretation aside, the attempt 
to focus upon popular mythology is one worth undertaking. 
Nonetheless, negative judgements on the value of the cognate, 
though distinct, business of studying popular religion in the 
empire might make our subject matter somewhat contentious 
to some. Peter Brown, for example, dismissed the notion of 
“popular religion” in his influential The Cult of the Saints, 
describing it as a two-tier approach derived from the prejudices 
of commentators.”? Yet, Jas Elsner’s response to his criticism is 
apposite: 


There is much that was right about Brown’s position, especially 
his criticism of the lazy thinking that blamed anything a scholar 
disapproved of on the vulgar habits of the masses. But one of the 
problems of the abandonment of two tiers is that the whole of 
popular religion becomes merely that which is sanctioned and 
tolerated by the elite.>° 


The revisiting of popular religion in the early Roman empire is 
long overdue, and important work, such as David Frankfurter’s 
seminal study of religion in Roman Egypt,”! is indicative of what 
can be gained by such a focus. It alerts us to the ways in which 
worshippers sustained, innovated, and appropriated meanings 
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through their own rituals and interpretations unsanctioned by 
elite and priestly classes intent on trying to control the forms 
of practice and tradition that should predominate. Similar 
dynamics can be uncovered when we examine “popular 
mythology”. 


DEFINITIONS OF MYTH 


It is also important, at this stage, to define what is meant in this 
essay by myth. Definitions of myth are numerous*” but few bear 
much resemblance to the meaning of the Greek term mythos that 
will be the focus of this paper. Although the meaning of this word 
changed over time, it can be usefully thought of as referring to 
a story, or more precisely, a popular story of a god or hero.*? 
As Ken Dowden notes, by the first century BCE it seems to have 
been common to think of myths as including matters which were 
neither true nor probable (Rhetorica ad Herennium 1.13).*4 T. P. 
Wiseman remarks, “Such a story may be (in our terms) historical, 
pseudo-historical or totally fictitious, but if it matters enough to 
be retold, it can count as a myth.”3° 

This conception of myth might, to some, seem rather anaemic. 
As Fritz Graf has noted, an enormous semantic gap has arisen 
between what was meant by mythos (or the Latin fabula) and 
modern meanings of myth as a consequence of processes begun 
in the eighteenth century.*° Most definitions today assume that 
myth can be described rather more precisely and many are 
predicated on the notion that the term should be limited to hoary 
old tales about a time long before or apart from the world of 
the teller, involving non-human beings and extraordinary events. 
Myths are assumed to be bearers or generators of significant 
meanings about, for example, society, morality, psychology, 
ontology, cosmology, history or ritual life. “They are more than 
stories that lack empirical validation; they serve as symbolic 
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statements about the meaning and purpose of life in this 
world.”>” 

The question of the definition of myth has been even more 
confused by the unhelpful distinction between myth and legend 
so ingrained in the thinking of New Testament scholars (largely, 
as a result of the ongoing legacy of form criticism, and notably 
Martin Dibelius and Rudolph Bultmann).>® As Graf says, such 
attempts at categorisation are “irrelevant at best, misleading at 
worst ... There is no scholarly consensus as to what these 
categories mean.”*? It has also been complicated by the fact that 
many of those studying the historical Jesus have preferred, in the 
last few decades, to use the terms narrative or story in preference 
to myth,*° because these words are less emotionally charged and 
allow critics to sidestep questions of historicity implicit in the 
latter. 

Although I think that Burton Mack is quite right to complain 
that contemporary scholarship concerned with Christian origins 
has suffered as a consequence of its failure to engage with what 
he terms “modern myth theory”,*! and outputs of the Society 
of Biblical Literature’s Seminar on Ancient Myths and Modern 
Theories of Christian Origins demonstrate what can be gained 
by attending to just such approaches,*” for the purposes of this 
essay, a narrower, rather more prosaic understanding of myth as 
a story about a popular figure which includes material that is neither 
true nor probable will be used without any theoretical assumptions 
about the function or meaning of such material. 


THE CHARACTER OF MYTH IN THE EARLY ROMAN 
EMPIRE 


So, having explored what we mean by popular mythology in the 
early empire, we need now to say something of its fundamental 
character before briefly elucidating some of its central features. 
John Gould’s remarks are particularly apposite. He notes that: 
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Absence of finality is characteristic of Greek myth. Greek myth 
is open-ended; a traditional story can be re-told, told with new 
meanings, new incidents, new persons, even with a formal reversal 
of old meaning. ... The improvisatory character of Greek myths 
is not just a literary fact. ... It is not bound to forms hardened 
and stiffened by canonical authority, but mobile, fluent and free to 
respond to a changing experience of the world.*4 


Of course, what Gould says here refers predominately to Greek 
myth and some might feel that it therefore of little consequence 
for understanding the way myth could be conceived in other 
cultural contexts, primarily in the eastern Mediterranean, in 
which we know the earliest Christians lived. However, a 
tendency towards mythmaking was an_ inextricable 
characteristic of popular Hellenism (still a valid concept, though 
one requiring substantial critical reflection),44 and Hellenism 
was a dynamic, component part, in some manner, of all cultures 
within the eastern empire (indeed, in many ways, it was 
constituted by these cultures, taking different forms in different 
locations, through processes of fusion and hybridisation). Whilst 
is no way wishing to downplay the differences between, for 
example, Roman and Greek cultures and religion, differences 
that preoccupied writers such as Plutarch, in his Questiones 
Romanae and Questiones Graecae, we should not assume, for 
example, that Romans and those influenced by Roman culture 
did not approach myth in the same way and have the same 
capacity for mythmaking. As Wiseman has shown, the notion 
that the Romans did not have their own myths, is really a legacy 
of Romanticism and does not reflect the evidence: “The Romans 
were not a people without myths. They too had stories to tell 
about their gods, their forefathers and the achievements of their 
city.”4° We need to rid ourselves of some age-old prejudices 
about Roman culture that continue to shape interpretations 
today; Kurt Latte’s description of the Romans as “an 
unspeculative and unimaginative people” who simply borrowed 
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and left undeveloped the myths of the Greeks, is not accurate as 
we can see from a cursory examination of, for example, Ovid’s 
Fasti, the poem about the Roman sacred calendar.*© Elsewhere 
in the empire, Frankfurter’s work on Roman Egypt shows just 
such mythic dynamism as characteristic of religion there,4” and 
we can see something similar in the cult of Magna Mater (Cybele) 
which continued to develop in Phrygia and throughout the 
empire, amongst the Anatolian diaspora and others in Greece 
and Rome long after the formal importation of the Goddess into 
Rome in 204 BCE.*® 

Nor should it be thought that Jews were somehow exceptions, 
uninfluenced by the prevailing cultural forces that shaped the 
lives of others in the region, and with which they had lived 
for centuries.*? As has been recently argued, we need a revised 
analytical paradigm for understanding the relationship between 
Hellenism and Judaism, and Alexander might well be right that 
this should now be “always in favour of similarity rather than 
dissimilarity’”°° One only needs to look at the tendencies in 
traditions about such key first-century figures as Yohanan ben 
Zakkai*! or the unhistorical and fantastical narratives that found 
their way into the Talmud°? or Philo’s De Vita Mosis to see that 
mythmaking was as common amongst Jews as anyone else in the 
early empire (and such an attitude to myth is not in any way 
dependent upon syncretism or Jewish involvement in Graeco- 
Roman religious practices). 

So having established the open-ended nature of mythmaking 
in the early empire, let us now make a few further remarks 
about its character before returning to the question of the early 
Christian traditions about Jesus. 


THE FECUNDITY OF MYTH 


Myth in the early empire was not conservative. Pausanias at times 
despaired because of its constant mutations. He complained, 
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“Those who like to listen to the miraculous are themselves apt 
to add to the marvel, and so they ruin truth by mixing it with 
falsehood.” He did not restrict this practice to those who 
recounted tales about the past, noting that even events in his own 
day “have been generally discredited because of the lies built up 
on a foundation of fact.” (Descr. 8.2.6—7). 

Even when knowledge of written, canonical versions of a myth 
became widespread, as was the case with Virgil and Homer, 
further mythmaking could continue apace, often involving the 
deliberate rewriting and reordering of the written accounts. 
Tertullian’s complaints about how heretics used Christian 
scripture contain a passing reference to just such widespread 
practices: 


In profane writings also an example comes ready to hand of a 
similar facility. You see in our own day, composed out of Virgil, 
a story of a wholly different character, the subject-matter being 
arranged according to the verse, and the verse according to the 
subject-matter. In short, Hosidius Geta has most completely 
pilfered his tragedy of Medea from Virgil. A near relative of my 
own, among some leisure productions of his pen, has composed 
out of the same poet The Table of Cebes. On the same principle, 
those poetasters are commonly called Homerocentones, “collectors 
of Homeric odds and ends’, who stitch into one piece, patchwork 
fashion, works of their own from the lines of Homer, out of many 
scraps put together from this passage and from that (in 
miscellaneous confusion). Now, unquestionably, the Divine 
Scriptures are more fruitful in resources of all kinds for this sort 
of facility. Nor do I risk contradiction in saying that the very 
Scriptures were even arranged by the will of God in such a manner 
as to furnish materials for heretics, inasmuch as | read that “there 
must be heresies”, [1 Cor 11.19] which there cannot be without the 
Scriptures. (De Praescriptione 39) 


Written material and oral traditions could be combined in a 
myriad of new configurations to create yet further myths. This, 
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for example, is evident from the remarks of Philo, who begins his 
De Vita Mosis with the following words: 


I shall proceed to narrate the events which befell him, having learnt 
them both from those sacred scriptures which he has left as 
marvellous memorials of his wisdom, and having also heard many 
things from the elders of my nation, for I have continually 
connected together what I have heard with what I have read, and in 
this way I look upon it that I am acquainted with the history of his 
life more accurately than other people. (De Vita Mosis 1.1.4) 


From what we can tell, specifically oral renderings of myth 
within the empire appear to have been a particularly creative 
undertaking, characterised by improvisation. With the possible 
exception of some distinctive groups, such as the Pythagoreans, 
“verbatim transmission of memorised traditions does not appear 
to apply to the vast majority of oral traditions in the Greco- 
Roman world.”°? 


THE PLURIFORM NATURE OF MYTH 


It is perhaps unsurprising that mythmaking does not appear to 
have been overburdened with a concern for coherence and 
consistency. For most people there were no significant problems 
caused by the persistence of multiple versions of the same myth, 
even when they flatly contradicted one another, and no 
particular reason to choose between them. 

Even Pausanias, for example, is often content merely to 
recount different versions of a story without indicating which 
he considers the more plausible (for example, Oedipus in Descr. 
1.28.6). Artemidorus similarly advises that one should not seek 
to distinguish between contradictory versions of a tradition 
(although he considers non-miraculous accounts are more likely 
to be accurate; Oneirocritica 4.47; see also Plutarch, Vitae parallelae 
2.3-6). Even the existence of the tomb of Zeus in Crete and 
the local tradition that the king of the gods was, in fact, dead, 
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does not seem to have bothered most people in the empire until 
it became part of the arsenal of arguments used by Christian 
apologists against Graeco-Roman religion (see Athenagoras, 
Apologia 30; Origen, Contra Celsum 3.43; Pseudo-Clementine 
Homilies 5.23, 6.21). 

As Pausanias complained, for most of those who lived within 
the Roman empire, the kinds of myths they believed did not 
need to be coherent or require rational scrutiny: “Most people 
tell and believe untruths, including whatever they picked up as 
children from tragedies and oratorios” (Descr. 1.3.3). Although 
there were educated students of myth, such as Plutarch, who 
tried “to purify the mythic, making it yield to reason” (Vita Thesei 
1.5), to remove the wheat from the chaff, standing in a rational 
tradition of criticism of classical myth that went back at least as 
far as Hecataeus of Miletus in the sixth century BCE (Pausanias, 
Descr. 3.25.5), they were conscious that neither they, nor those 
who tried to overcome such problems through the alternative 
strategy of allegorisation,-+ represented the prevailing attitude 
within the popular cultures of the empire. Others were content 
to allow a profusion of alternative versions of myths to stand, 
without judging between them. 

The inconsistencies in myth were, of course, something of 
which non-pagan critics could make much. Josephus, for 
example, ridiculed the claims of Greeks about the accuracy of 
their knowledge of their past history, noting the incongruities in 
their myths — something that he ascribed, in part, to the oral 
nature of the earliest accounts (notably in relation to Homer; 
Contra Apionem 1.2-3). He contrasted them unfavourably with 
the antiquity and accuracy of the Jewish written canon (C. Ap. 
1.37-43), although we also know from adverse comments of 
Philo, that other educated Jews saw similar problems with the 
biblical texts which they too treated as myths ripe for criticism 
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(De Abrahamo 33.178-34; see also De Confusione linguarum 2.2-4, 
g),55 


THE LIMITED KNOWLEDGE OF MYTH 


This incoherence came about, in part, because most people were 
not expected to know the myths in any particular detail. With 
some exceptions, Graeco-Roman religion of the early empire 
was not textual, and what texts did contain some kind of 
authority — notably the Sibylline Oracles (or rather, what could 
be reconstructed of them after a devastating fire of 83 BCE) — do 
not seem to have contained much in the way of myth and could 
only be consulted by a few specialists. Although the contents of 
myth did form part of most people’s education, both formal and 
informal, at an early age, “only those who had attended school 
knew the fine points ... The essence of a myth is not that 
everyone knows it but that it is supposed to be known and is 
worthy of being known by all.”°° Literary evidence indicates 
just such partial and somewhat confused knowledge on the part 
of many in the early empire. Petronius, for example, portrays 
the freedman Trimalchio self-consciously and inaccurately 
referencing Homer (Satyricon 39.3-4; 48.7; 52.1-2). 
Interestingly, as David Noy has suggested, those who were 
enslaved were often prevented from having anything but the 
most limited knowledge of the cults of their homeland,>’ 
something that may well have hastened the creation of 
alternative renderings of myth and tolerance of diversity of myth 
in the empire. 


VARIOUS MODALITIES OF BELIEF AND MYTH 


The nature of belief in myths varied. As Paul Veyne notes, 
“modalities of belief are related to the ways in which truth is 
possessed”°8 and there was no formal expectation of belief in 
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the literal “truth” of myth as the religions of the Greeks and 
Romans were, within limits, religions of orthopraxy rather than 
orthodoxy. As he rightly says, when we ask: 


Did the Greeks believe in their mythology? The answer is difficult, 
for ‘believe’ means so many things. Not everyone believed that 
Minos, after his death, continued being a judge in Hell, or that 
Theseus fought the Minotaur, and they knew that poets ‘lie’ 
However, their way of not believing the things is disturbing to us. 
For in the minds of the Greeks, Theseus had nonetheless, existed. 
It was necessary only to ‘purify Myth by Reason’ and refine the 
biography of Heracles’ companion to its historic nugget.>? 


One of the perhaps surprising cultural assumptions that seems 
to emerge from examining mythology in antiquity is the paradox 
that “there were people who did not believe in the existence 
of the gods, but never did anyone doubt the existence of the 
heroes.”©° Indeed: 


From the fifth century B.C. to the fourth century A. D., absolutely 
no one, Christians included, ever expressed the slightest doubt 
concerning the historicity of Aeneas, Romulus, Theseus, Heracles, 
Achilles, or even Dionysus; rather, everyone asserted this 
historicity.°! 


Euhemerism, the conviction that the gods were really humans 
about whom legends had grown, did not function to undermine 
the subjects of myth but gave people a reason to believe in them. 


THE INFORMAL TRANSMISSION OF MYTH AND THE 
PROCESS OF MYTHMAKING 


There were a number of ways in which myth could be learned 
and relearned throughout a person’s life in the empire. Although 
it is hard to know, as Aune has noted, exactly what narratives 
accompanied many festivals or were expressed in hymns as we 
have so little information about the liturgical life of Graeco- 
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Roman religion in the early empire, nonetheless aretalogoi — 
professional tellers of the activities of gods and heroes — seem to 
have functioned around temples,®? and were possibly employed 
in richer households (for example, Suetonius, Octavius 78.2). 
Freelance, professional recounters of myths seem to have been 
common and plied their wares, alongside jugglers and musicians, 
in crowds (Dio Chrysostom, Orationes 20.9-10). Those visiting 
famous religious sites seem to have been plagued by guides keen 
to interpret the stories evidenced in the paintings, sculptures 
or inscriptions, or to provide local traditions, for a small fee, 
even if, much as today, such information was not easy to believe, 
something we can see in remarks by Lucian (Amores 8), Pausanias 
(Descr. 1.19.2; 1.31.5; 2.9.7), and Plutarch (De Pythiae oraculis 
395a).°4 As Nicholas Horsfall has reminded us in his recent study 
of the culture of the Roman plebs, most of the inhabitants of the 
empire acquired their culture without formal schooling, through 
the theatre or other leisure pursuits. 

Although education in the content and criticism of myth, 
particularly as found in Homer, would form part of any formal 
education®® — indeed, Homer was at the core of primary 
education throughout the empire®” — one recurring feature of 
descriptions of myth in antiquity is that most initially learned 
myths in a domestic context, from the women directly involved 
in their early upbringing. Women in antiquity were, perhaps 
unsurprisingly, “a fundamental instrument of the transmission of 
a culture”.°® As Philostratus the Elder remarked to an inquisitive 
ten-year-old: 


That Theseus treated Ariadne unjustly ... when he abandoned her 
while asleep on the island of Dia, you must have heard from your 
nurse; for these women are skilled in telling such tales and they 
weep over them whenever they will. (imagines 1.14) 


The extent of information transmitted in this manner clearly 
varied. Veyne, for example, questions whether children were 
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taught the great mythic cycles early in their lives, suggesting 
that they had to wait until they were “under the grammarian’s 
authority to learn the great legends”? — assuming they were 
sufficiently privileged to gain a formal education of that kind. 
However, from what we can determine, the telling of myths, or 
parts of them, by these women, educating and entertaining their 
charges, involved improvisation and innovation. Philostratus the 
Younger, for example, recalls how his nurse “entertained me with 
these tales, which she accompanied with a pretty song; some of 
them even used to make her cry” (Heroicus 136-7). 

There were no particular controls on how a myth was 
presented within this context and our data emphasises that the 
retellings often focused upon events of a miraculous nature 
(indeed, for some elite males, reflecting their own notions about 
rationality and gender, belief in the miraculous was a peculiarly 
female characteristic; Polybius, Historiae 12.24.5). In the words 
of Tacitus, young children were exposed to “idle tales and gross 
absurdities” (Dialogus de oratoribus 29) — though most treated 
these “absurdities” as fact, as Sextus Empiricus complained 
(Pyrrhonean Outlines 1.147; see also Aretmidorus, Oneirocitica 
4.47). 

Despite the evidence of the prominence of women as 
transmitters of myth within a domestic context, this has largely 
been ignored in studies of oral tradition in the Roman empire.’° 
Although this has merited mention by some,’! it has also been 
passed over in major contributions of New Testament scholars 
on the role of the oral tradition in the origins of Christianity, and 
is not discussed in works such as those by Birger Gerhardsson, 
Werner Kelber, James Dunn, and Richard Bauckham.’2 This 
neglect is perhaps all the more surprising given a possible 
indication of the importance of this process within the churches 
in the words addressed to “Timothy” by “Paul”: “I am reminded 
of your sincere faith, a faith that lived first in your grandmother 
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Lois and your mother Eunice and now, I am sure, lives in you” (2 
Tim 1.5). 


EVIDENCE OF CONCERN ABOUT MYTH IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 


Having now sketched something of the place and character of 
popular myth within the early empire, let us now turn to its 
significance for our evaluation of the early traditions about Jesus. 

First, it is clear that the production of myth, the spinning of 
stories about Jesus, was a concern in some early communities. In 
a number of places in the New Testament, the authors are keen 
to distinguish themselves from those whom they complained 
purveyed myths about Jesus. For example in 2 Peter: “For we 
did not follow cleverly devised myths when we made known 
to you the power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, but we 
had been eyewitnesses of his majesty” (2 Pet 1.16). Although 
this passage probably implies that the author believed that the 
“cleverly devised myths” were being proclaimed by others, as for 
example, John Kelly maintains,”? it is also possible, as Jerome 
Neyrey has argued, that the author is actually defending himself 
from the accusation that the traditions he proclaimed were 
myths.’4 Whatever the case, some Christ-followers were clearly 
engaged in this activity. 

Similarly, in 1 Timothy we find a clear warning that members 
of the church should avoid myths (with the obvious implication 
that myths were, in fact, something that appealed to many early 
believers): 

I urge you, as I did when I was on my way to Macedonia, to remain 

in Ephesus so that you may instruct certain people not to teach any 


different doctrine, and not to occupy themselves with myths and 
endless genealogies that promote speculations. (1 Tim 1.3-4) 


And, perhaps unsurprisingly, given our previous discussion, the 
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author of this epistle makes a direct association of dangerous 
myths with women: “Have nothing to do with profane myths and 
old wives’ tales” (1 Tim 4.7). 

Indeed, the process of mythmaking in Christian churches 
seemed, to the author of 2 Timothy, unavoidable: 


For the time is coming when people will not put up with sound 
doctrine, but having itching ears, they will accumulate for 
themselves teachers to suit their own desires, and will turn away 
from listening to the truth and wander away to myths. (2 Tim 4.3-4) 


It is important to note here that the myths in question need 
not be, as is often assumed, the complex, cosmological and 
aetiological myths associated with most forms of “Gnosticism” 
— if we accept, for a moment, the analytical value of the term 
“Gnosticism”, first coined in the seventeenth century.’° Myths 
of this kind are classically represented by the myth found in 
the Apocryphon of John and Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses 1.29 (and 
which seems to be present in rudimentary form in traditions 
about such early “Gnostic” groups as the Simonians; Irenaeus, 
Haer. 1.23). Such an interpretation of the meaning of mythos in 
the Pastoral epistles owes itself, to a great extent, to the use of 
the word gnosis by the author of 1 Timothy when describing 
the content of the “profane chatter” of which he so strongly 
disapproved (1 Tim 6:20). But gnosis is a common, non-technical 
Greek term, and it seems far more likely that the knowledge 
consisted of myths about Jesus and others, probably biblical 
characters (indeed, this would better explain the association of 
such myths specifically with Jews in Titus 1:14). 

It is also important to note that the term myth here is clearly 
pejoratively contrasted with the “truth” of the traditions that the 
respective authors claim to have received (2 Tim 4.4; Titus 1.14; 
2 Pet 3.16) and to pass on (1 Tim 6.20; 2 Tim 1.12, 14). However, 
the traditions about Jesus that were sanctioned and promoted by 
the author of an epistle such as 1 Timothy would have looked 
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suspiciously like myth to most inhabitants of the empire. No 
specific dominical traditions about Jesus are appealed to in the 
letter and the kerygmatic summary of his life by the author 
sounds suspiciously mythic according to our initial definition: 


Without any doubt, the mystery of our religion is great: He was 
revealed in flesh, vindicated in spirit, seen by angels, proclaimed 
among Gentiles, believed in throughout the world, taken up in 
glory. (1 Tim 3.16) 


So, it appears from the evidence of the Pastoral and Pertine 
epistles, the early Christians were indeed concerned with 
mythmaking, both sanctioned and unsanctioned, within their 
communities. 


FROM MONOGENESIS TO POLYGENESIS, FROM 
ARBORIFORMS TO RHIZOMES 


However, the significance of mythmaking for evaluating the 
earliest traditions about Jesus is particularly apparent when it is 
married to a more plausible model of the origins of Christianity 
than that which is currently in the ascendant. The dominant 
model remains a rather conservative one that reflects, more or 
less, the pattern presented in the two earliest surviving histories 
of the church — Luke-Acts and Eusebius’ Historia Ecclesiae — in 
which the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus are taken as the 
originating and determinative events that explain what follows. 
Such a model allows little room for the creation and proliferation 
of different traditions about Jesus and their consequences, as 
it assumes an ongoing coherence and consistency in the 
development of the faith, with the Jerusalem church functioning, 
in the early years, as arbiters of tradition and authority amongst 
all those who propagated a message about Jesus. Such a model 
presupposes monogenesis. 

This model has, of course, had its critics. Although there have 
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been dissenting voices for centuries, some of whom, such as 
the seventeenth-century deist Henry Stubbe, deserve to be 
somewhat better known, following Walter Bauer’s Orthodoxy and 
Heresy in Earliest Christianity (first published in 1934), scholars 
have been especially aware of the diversity of forms of earliest 
Christianity. Alternative versions of the faith that subsequently 
lost out to “orthodoxy” may well have been the first, dominant, 
and only form of Christianity in many areas. Particularly since 
Helmut Koester pushed Bauer’s historical schema back into the 
apostolic age,”° it has been common to talk, even in relatively 
conservative circles, about the diversity of theological 
perspectives in the New Testament, as evidenced by, for example, 
James Dunn’s influential Unity and Diversity in the New 
Testament.’” 

However, in recent years, the argument for diversity has been 
pushed yet further. Some, such as John Dominic Crossan and 
Burton Mack,’® have suggested multiple, distinct forms of the 
Christian movement from the earliest period, which had little or 
no common ground other than a reverence for Jesus, and which 
only gradually merged and assimilated with one another.”? For 
example, it is often noted that Q and the Gospel of Thomas seem 
to have little interest in the death of Jesus, mentioning it at best 
only obliquely (Q 14.27; Gos. Thom. 55),°° and preferring instead 
to focus upon Jesus as a teacher of wisdom. Yet the death of 
Jesus is a key datum in other forms of early Christianity (for 
example, Rom 10.9; 1 Cor 2.1-2, etc.), some of which, such as 
that propagated by Paul, conversely show a similar level of 
indifference to the sayings traditions of Jesus that Q so cherished. 
It is hard to see how the life and death of one particular historical 
figure could account for such diversity of both tradition and 
interpretation, and so Robert M. Price can even say, with some 
justification, having surveyed the variety of Jesuses evident in 
the earliest forms of Christianity, that “it is an open question 
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whether a historical Jesus had anything to do with any of these 
Jesuses, much less the Jesuses of the Gospels.’®! 

There are, however, good reasons to have reservations about 
the grounds on which such radical diversity is argued by some. It 
is unwise, for example, to assume that each text making mention 
of Jesus was written by and for a community with a distinct 
understanding of the figure of Jesus. Such texts may be indicative 
of separate communities but are hardly conclusive proof of them. 
They often assume knowledge of traditions external to the text 
which may well be shared with other forms of the faith (for 
example, the brief reference to John the Baptist in Logion 46 
and James the Just in Logion 12 of the Gospel of Thomas assumes 
the readership knows much more about these figures than is 
evident from the text). The existence of some of the texts on 
which models of radical diversity are dependent is also far from 
as assured as some scholars presume. For example, it is often 
forgotten that Q is a hypothetical construct and there are good 
grounds for doubting its validity®” and serious questions are now 
raised over the authenticity of the Secret Gospel of Mark.*? 

Nonetheless, it seems far more reasonable to envisage the 
origins of Christianity as polygenic rather than monogenic. 
Indeed, the canonical New Testament itself, on closer inspection, 
seems to indicate as much. For example, Apollos, a key figure 
in the early propagation of faith in Christ in the eastern 
Mediterranean, who was equal to both Paul and Peter in the 
eyes of the Corinthian congregation (1 Cor 1.12; 3.4-6, 22; 4.6), 
and operated independently of both (1 Cor 16.12), appears to 
have become a committed advocate of Jesus in Alexandria (Acts 
18.24). Whatever version of the new religion he obtained there 
— and we have absolutely no idea who first took ideas about 
Jesus to Alexandria — it is clear that for the author of Acts of 
the Apostles it was inadequate (“he only knew the baptism of 
John” [Acts 18.25]) and it was necessary for him to have the 
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“Way of God” (a shorthand for the particular understanding of 
Christianity approved by the author) explained to him more 
accurately by Priscilla and Aquila (Acts 18.26). Although we 
know little about Apollos, he is representative of this 
fundamental diversity present at the outset and his story 
illustrates the mutual ignorance of different forms of 
Christianity. Similarly, Acts also tells us of a group of “disciples” 
in Ephesus who again seem to know only about John’s baptism 
(Acts 19.1-7) and to be ignorant of the role of the Holy Spirit in 
the new faith — something so aberrant in the eyes of the author 
of Luke-Acts that, unlike Apollos, it required their rebaptism. 

The notion that earliest Christianity, from the outset, took 
numerous forms is something that seems not to have caused any 
particular concern amongst the orthodox apologists themselves. 
Origen, for example, refuted Celsus’ accusation that as 
Christianity had attracted more and more followers, the self- 
interest of its leaders led to divisions, by saying that even when 
the apostles were preaching and eyewitnesses were alive “from 
the very beginning, when, as Celsus imagines, believers were few 
in number, there were certain doctrines interpreted in different 
ways” (Origen, Cels. 3.11). 

Indeed, unlike many modern scholars, who are reluctant to 
posit really significant theological diversity in the earliest period, 
and as a consequence deny the influence of “Gnosticism” in 
understanding the development of Christianity until the second 
century, early Christian writers had no difficulty in seeing it 
present in the initial decades of the religion’s existence, as we can 
see in what they tell us of, for example, the formative roles of 
Simon Magus*4 and Cerinthus.®° 

There is a great deal that we do not know about the emergence 
of Christianity in this early period, and which we shall never 
know. However, it seems that the polygenic character of early 
Christianity allowed individuals and groups to innovate quite 
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dramatically with little recourse to anyone else. Acts, for 
example, tells of some followers from Cyprus and Cyrene 
making the crucial step of converting gentiles in Antioch to what 
had previously been a Jewish sect. They did this, apparently, 
without consulting followers of Jesus elsewhere (11.20) nor even 
informing them (11.22), something that indicates that the 
Jerusalem church did not function as arbiters of tradition and 
authority amongst all those who propagated faith in Jesus in 
the empire, despite its ideological significance in early Christian 
historiography.®° Such developments are unsurprising given the 
pre-eminence of direct religious experience that not only 
legitimated but also provided the content of the faith of many 
early Christians. Paul, for example, could famously claim that his 
gospel was not of human origin, “for I did not receive it from 
a human source, nor was I taught it, but I received it through 
a revelation of Jesus Christ” (Gal 1.12). However, it is clear that 
he was not alone in claiming direct revelations from Jesus about 
the true character of the faith that was to be proclaimed. John of 
Patmos, for example, could publish letters to the seven churches 
in Asia purporting to be from the exalted Jesus decades after 
the latter’s death (Rev 2-3) and which castigated other Christian 
leaders and groups (Rev 2.14-15, 20-25). 

The inability of much scholarship to conceptualise the 
multiplicity, fluidity and heterogeneity of forms of earliest 
Christianity is partly accounted for by the influence of 
predominant metaphors that have been used to describe the 
movement. Too often accounts speak in terms of roots, trunks, 
and branches, yet, as Melanie Wright puts it, “Arborescent 
metaphors go hand-in-hand with hierarchical structure, extreme 
stratification, and linear thinking”®” — notions that seem to do 
violence to the data that we possess. It might be more helpful 
to utilise a metaphor made popular by Gilles Deleuze and Félix 
Guattari and to think of early Christianity as fundamentally 
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rhizomorphous (a rhizome is a horizontal stem of a plant, 
normally subterranean, that often sends out roots and shoots 
from nodes, which can themselves break off and survive 
independently, beginning yet further networks).°8 Although it is 
pushing the evidence too far to say that early Christian groups 
“at first had nothing to do with each other”,®’ such a metaphor 
allows for the possibility of only distant or tenuous relationships 
between some of the groups that emerged and the co-existence 
of complementary and competing conceptualisations of their 
origins. When such a polygenic model of the origins of 
Christianity is taken seriously, the likelihood of endemic 
mythmaking amongst the first believers becomes all the more 
plausible. 


THE MYTH OF CONTROL IN THE CREATION AND 
PRESERVATION OF ORAL TRADITIONS ABOUT JESUS 


It could be objected that my analysis does not take seriously 
the evidence that Christian communities, collectively or as a 
consequence of the ongoing presence of credible eyewitnesses, 
controlled and delimited the traditions so that innovations of a 
fundamental kind were impossible. In models presented by, for 
example, Kenneth Bailey, Richard Bauckham, Thorleif Boman, 
Samuel Byrskog, James Dunn, Birger Gerhardsson, and Werner 
Kelber, Christian communities, or individuals of standing within 
communities, exerted some authority over the transmission of 
oral material.”° Such scholars argue that we should speak of the 
“preservation” or “survival” of Jesus tradition, albeit in rather 
different ways. 

So, for example, Gerhardsson thinks in terms of the handing 
on of a tradition that was formally memorised, and was initially 
explicitly taught by a teacher to his disciples before finding its 
way into the gospels, whereas Bauckham argues that: 
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The period between the “historical” Jesus and the Gospels was 
actually spanned, not by anonymous community transmission, but 
by the continuing presence and testimony of the eyewitnesses, who 
remained the authoritative sources of their traditions until their 
deaths.?! 


Dunn speaks of “oral traditioning”, imagining, for example, that 
when a Christian wished to hear again a particular story in the 
life of Jesus: 


A senior disciple would tell again the appropriate story or teaching 
in whatever variant words and detail he or she judged appropriate 
for the occasion, with sufficient corporate memory ready to protest 
if one of the key elements was missed our or varied too much.”” 


However, such models seem improbable. Nowhere can we find 
any explicit statements about communities or representatives of 
communities making collective judgements on oral traditions 
in this or any other manner in early Christian sources. From 
what we know about how early Christians went about sifting the 
wheat from the chaff when judging the traditions about Jesus, 
it seems that this was not a collective activity nor one that 
particularly concerned communities but was rather an initiative 
of specific individuals within the churches. This is evident from 
the preface to Luke’s Gospel (1.3) and in what we know of Papias’ 
collection of the traditions that went into his now-lost Expositions 
of Oracles of the Lord (Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 3.39). Indeed, Papias’ 
account is all the more telling as he contrasts his attempts to 
discover authentic traditions with the undiscerning “multitude” 
who “take pleasure in those that speak much” (Hist. eccl. 3.39.3), 
and yet Papias himself not only seems extremely haphazard in 
his approach, questioning those who just happened to be visiting 
his church (Hist. eccl. 3.39.4) but, for all his protestations, appears 
to have been as drawn to sensational paradoxa (marvellous tales; 
Hist. eccl. 3.39.8) as anyone else, and his judgements about the 
veracity of such traditions were disturbing to later Christians. 
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Eusebius complained that the collection of oral traditions that 
Papias compiled contained “strange parables and teachings of 
the Saviour, and some other more mythical things” (Hist. eccl. 
3.39.11). Indeed, it is clear from the Gospel of John that 
traditions about Jesus were legion and most early Christians had 
no difficulty with this: “But there are also many other things that 
Jesus did; if every one of them were written down, I suppose 
that the world itself could not contain the books that would 
be written” John 21.25). The author makes it clear that he has 
selected only a few traditions for inclusion in his gospel and the 
criteria for selection are expressly theological: 


Now Jesus did many other signs in the presence of his disciples, 
which are not written in this book. But these are written so that 
you may come to believe that Jesus is the Messiah, the Son of God, 
and that through believing you may have life in his name. (John 
20.30-31) 


John nowhere shows any evidence of either doubting traditions 
he does not include or some collective process in authenticating 
the material he does. Indeed, John’s apparent indiscriminate 
attitude towards traditions about Jesus appears to share much 
with the popular genre of paradoxography which was 
characterised by “acceptance without question of any available 
information; the problem of the truth or credibility of the 
phenomena or facts, which were presented, was simply not 
raised.”?> 

Nor can it be contended that our knowledge of the apparently 
conservative manner in which the early Christians handled 
written sources about Jesus, evident from examining the 
relationships between the synoptic gospels,°4 should lead us to 
question such widespread credulity on the part of most early 
Christians when faced with traditions about Jesus. Whatever 
tendencies may be evident in the handling of written sources 
by early Christian authors is irrelevant for assessing the oral 
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traditions that may lie behind them with which this essay is 
concerned. Indeed, there is nothing particularly conservative 
about the way in which early Christian writers made use of 
textual sources. Matthew’s use of Mark, for example, is 
characterised by the widespread abbreviation, addition, 
omission, conflation, elaboration, and reordering of material, 
and displays a degree of licence indistinguishable from that 
apparent in the way that Greek, Roman, and Jewish writers of the 
time made use of their written sources.”° 


CONCLUSION 


When properly conceived it is apparent that myth and 
mythmaking were dynamic components of popular cultures of 
the early Roman empire and, as we can see from the complaints 
of the Pastoral and Petrine epistles, were characteristics of early 
Christian communities too. In light of this, any evaluation of 
traditions about Jesus must take seriously the likelihood that they 
could have had little or no direct connection with the historical 
Jesus himself. Leaving aside the obviously problematic birth and 
resurrection narratives, all traditions about the earthly Jesus, not 
just those that might strike the modern reader as overtly mythic, 
such as the baptismal miracle (Matt 3.13-17, Mark 1.9-11, Luke 
3.21-22), the temptations (Matt 4.1-11, Mark 1.13, Luke 
4.1-13), and the transfiguration (Matt 17.1-8, Mark 9.2-8, Luke 
9.28-36), were potentially the product of, or affected by, 
mythmaking, and should be treated with caution. 

Indeed, this mythmaking need not have even originated solely 
with followers of Jesus. For example, the healing narratives, 
which are present in the earliest Jesus traditions,”® are likely to 
have been attractive to those who were not part of any particular 
Jesus movement but sought out healing?” and may well have 
originated with them. Figures such as the seven sons of Sceva 
(Acts 19.13-20) or the unnamed exorcist (Mark 9.38), who 
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exorcised in the name of Jesus, are evidence of the circulation 
of traditions about Jesus amongst those unconnected with his 
followers and such people might also have developed further 
traditions. 

In the earliest period, it is also quite possible that some myths 
about the figure of Jesus continued to be preserved and 
developed by those who had left the churches, or perhaps 
believed that the churches had left them. For example, on seeing 
the risen Jesus, Matthew’s Gospel notes that some of his 
followers worshipped him but it also adds “but some doubted” 
(Matt 28.17). Elsewhere in the gospels doubt seems to be 
mentioned in order to be resolved, whether in the famous 
example of Thomas (John 20.24-29), the appearance of the risen 
Jesus on the road to Emmaus (Luke 24.13-27), or that to the 
disciples in Jerusalem (Luke 24.36-49). However, in this 
incident, there is no such resolution and the implication is that 
amongst those Jews who did not believe in the resurrection of 
Jesus (Matt 28.15) were followers of Jesus. 

I would like to conclude by noting that I do believe that it 
is historically probable that some material within canonical and 
non-canonical sources might well bear some relation to the 
sayings and parables taught by Jesus and reflect the reputation 
he acquired in his lifetime as an effective healer and exorcist.°8 
I have elsewhere argued that it is likely that this figure also met 
his death on a Roman cross.?? However, if anything much can 
be determined with relative certainty about the historical Jesus 
from the records we possess, it can only be of the most limited 
and largely general kind, akin to the handful of “facts” about 
Jesus’ life that Ed Sanders identifies in his skeletal lists.!°° The 
capacity for, and character of, popular mythopoesis within the 
early empire, and the concomitant lack of concern for the 
control of traditions about Jesus amongst his multifarious 
followers in the decades following his death, despite the 
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optimistic claims of the likes of Gerhardsson, Dunn, and 
Bauckham, makes such a conclusion unavoidable. 
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CHAPTER 2. 


THE HISTORICAL JESUS AND HEALING: JESUS' 
MIRACLES IN PSYCHOSOCIAL CONTEXT 


THE CASE FOR THE MIRACLES OF JESUS 


The healing miracles of the historical Jesus may seem, at first 
sight, an unpromising, if not fanciful subject for critical study. 
Those unfamiliar with current scholarship might wonder how 
supernatural phenomena, such as miracles, can be the subject 
of serious historical scrutiny in the twenty-first century. In fact, 
regardless of what one thinks about the possibility of miracles 
(and, of course, this very much depends upon what one means by 
a miracle) most of those specialising in the study of the origins of 
Christianity believe that there are good grounds for holding that 
the historical Jesus was thought by his contemporaries, including 
both supporters and critics, to be an effective healer and exorcist. 
It is in this sense that the healings and exorcisms can be 
considered to constitute historical data and can be open to 
examination. Although subsequent generations of Christians 
would become almost fixated by Jesus’ reputation as a miracle 
worker! and produced ever more elaborate and fantastical 
traditions, there are good reasons to look closely at the earliest 
records of this activity. Indeed, it is my contention that they 
can stand rather more scrutiny than they have hitherto received: 
if we look closely at the psychosocial dynamics that seem to 
characterise the healing activity of the historical Jesus as 
recounted in formative traditions about him, largely embedded 
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in the Synoptic Gospels, we can go some way to understanding 
how and why he acquired this reputation as an effective healer. 

But first, it is necessary to clarify the grounds which lead many 
biblical critics to believe that the historical Jesus was, in his own 
day, thought to be an effective and miraculous healer. There 
are a number of reasons for this conviction. Jesus’ healings and 
exorcisms are attested in all the major sources that we possess 
for Jesus’ life, both Christian and non-Christian, both supportive 
and hostile. The evidence is comprehensively surveyed 
elsewhere’ and not much would be gained by repeating it all here 
(although it is important to note that the multiple attestation of 
traditions does not give us quite the degree of historical certainty 
that is often assumed).*? However, it is helpful to give a few 
indicative examples of material that is judged vital in arriving at 
such a position. Two specific traditions that are often ascribed 
to the “Q” source (a hypothetical source that is thought by most 
New Testament scholars to predate the canonical gospels and 
to reflect early traditions about the historical Jesus) are usually 
taken as particularly strong evidence that the historical Jesus 
thought himself to be a healer and exorcist whose activities were 
visible to all, and to corroborate the broader pictures evident in 
the gospels and other material. 

The first of these is the tradition that John the Baptist asked 
Jesus whether he was “the one who is to come”, a question that 
produces the following, affirmative answer: 


And he answered them, “Go and tell John what you have seen and 
heard: the blind receive their sight, the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised, the poor have good 
news brought to them. And blessed is anyone who takes no offence 
at me.” (Luke 7.22-23 par. Matt 11.4-5) 


As it stands, in both Matthew and Luke, the question by the 
Baptist and the subsequent response are particularly awkward as 
John is described as having already recognised Jesus’ true status 
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in both gospels; in Matthew, at his baptism (3.14) and in Luke, 
even earlier, from within his mother’s womb (1.41). Such 
incongruity is usually taken by biblical scholars as evidence that 
the gospel writers have preserved a primitive tradition — and 
thus it is all the more likely to be authentic. Jesus’ answer to 
John the Baptist is also a problematic one as healing miracles 
were not associated with any significant messianic expectations 
within Judaism in this period and so it comes as something of a 
surprise, notwithstanding one sliver of evidence from the Dead 
Sea Scrolls.4 So, as it stands, this incident is unlikely to have been 
created by the early Church and is most likely to have had its 
origins in a specific event. If that is the case, then the belief that 
Jesus carried out healings belongs in the earliest stratum of our 
knowledge about this figure. 

The second key tradition takes the form of a saying in which 
Jesus explicitly linked the arrival of the Kingdom of God, the 
chief preoccupation of his preaching,” with his exorcisms: 


But if it is by the finger of God that I cast out the demons, then the 
kingdom of God has come to you. (Luke 11.20 par. Matt 12.28) 


Although brief, this saying too has a good claim to authenticity of 
some kind, although in this case, primarily on the grounds that 
it is a “Q” logion and seems to cohere with what we know of 
characteristics of Jesus’ ministry from elsewhere. W. D. Davies 
and Dale Allison call the authenticity of this second saying “one 
of the assured results of modern criticism”.® 

To those unfamiliar with the conventions of current historical- 
critical scholarship the significance placed on these two 
traditions might seem odd. However, when we combine such 
early sayings with traditions about Jesus’ healings and exorcisms 
that appear to be very early and multiply attested but evidently 
did not originate with either him or the early Church, such as the 
tradition that Jesus expelled demons by the power of Beelzebul, 
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the prince of demons,’ the notion that he was thought to be a 
healer and exorcist seems all but established. 

The fact that non-Christian sources, both Jewish and non- 
Jewish, also depict Jesus as a figure famed for his ability to heal 
and exorcise, makes such a picture almost irrefutable and 
undermines any argument that sees them, in toto, as the invention 
of subsequent Christians. We find, for example, his healings and 
exorcisms the subject of the earliest anti-Christian polemics of 
which we have a record, those of Trypho and Celsus (found 
in Justin Martyr and Origen respectively), who both seem to 
have access to traditions about Jesus independent of the gospels. 
The two critics attacked the character of Jesus’ miracles and his 
motivations in performing them but neither claimed that they 
had not taken place. Criticisms of a similar kind, in which Jesus’ 
miracles were clearly equated with the miracles of magicians, 
seem to lie behind the accusations that provoked the earliest 
work of Christian apologetic literature, that of Quadratus of 
Athens.® The healings and exorcisms also appear to be alluded 
to in Josephus’ Testimonium Flavianum,? or rather, in the likely 
kernel of authentic material that lies at the heart of this much- 
edited passage by the famous Jewish historian.!° Indeed, it is 
fair to say that if Jesus was famous for anything amongst his 
contemporaries, it was for his healing miracles and exorcisms; 
the unidentified exorcists who are recorded as using Jesus’ name 
in Mark and Luke,!! and the tradition in Acts that the seven sons 
of Sceva attempted something similar,” point to the antiquity of 
this estimation. !% 

So it is reasonable to say that the historical Jesus was perceived 
by his contemporaries to have been a healer. Indeed, as John 
Meier observes in his work A Marginal Jew: Rethinking the 
Historical Jesus, “Put dramatically, but with not too much 
exaggeration: if the miracle tradition from Jesus’ public ministry 
were to be rejected in toto as unhistorical, so should every other 
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Gospel tradition about him.”!4 And this explains why virtually 
all scholars of the historical Jesus, whatever their ideological 
persuasion, accept that the historical Jesus was indeed believed 
to be a miraculous healer in his own lifetime.!° It has not always 
been so!®and most reconstructions of the historical Jesus still 
fail to deal adequately with the healing miracles,!’ but in recent 
decades this consensus has emerged and looks stable. 

However, before scrutinising the psychosocial dynamics of the 
events that lie at the heart of this estimation of the historical 
Jesus, we need to make some important, preliminary remarks. 

First, the fact that Jesus was thought to have been a healer 
and exorcist in his own lifetime does not, in itself, set him apart 
from his contemporaries. Others were also believed to have such 
abilities. For example, from literary sources of the time we hear 
of Eleazar, a Jewish exorcist who carried out an exorcism in front 
of Vespasian,!® and an unnamed Syrian exorcist and Chaldean 
healer who were reputed to have done similar things.!? It is 
clear that a number of those who inhabited the first-century 
world, both Jew and gentile, were believed to be able to carry out 
such things. Indeed, according to Celsus, there were many people 
who “in return for a few coins ... will expel demons from men, 
and dispel diseases” by apparently miraculous means.?° And in 
addition to living people, shrines and statues that were believed 
to effect miraculous cures were found everywhere. A cursory 
examination of the literary and archaeological records of the 
cult of Asklepios indicates as much?! — indeed, according to 
Josephus, even Jews could, on occasion, avail themselves of such 
sites.2* Claims could be made about the healing powers of some 
of the most unlikely of subjects. For example, Athenagoras, in his 
Legatio pro Christianis, informs us that a statue of Peregrinus, an 
apostate Christian ridiculed by Lucian of Samosata as a religious 
charlatan, was regarded as having curative powers.”> Indeed, the 
gospels themselves are insistent that Jesus did not have a 
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monopoly on such miraculous activity. They record Jesus himself 
saying as much: “If I cast out demons by Beelzebul, by whom do 
your sons cast them out ?” 74 

Second, in saying this I would not like to appear to be arguing 
that everyone in the ancient world believed in supernatural 
healings and exorcisms, or that those that did believe in them, 
believed in them in the same way. There was considerable 
diversity in the nature and extent of belief in the supernatural 
in antiquity,2> and there was also significant scepticism too. The 
New Testament itself contains evidence of just such variegated 
belief. The Gospel of John, for example, although containing 
a number of healings, does not contain any exorcisms at all. 
Although a number of explanations for this anomaly have been 
suggested,*° the most likely explanation is that the author (or 
those who first brought together the traditions upon which the 
author was dependent) evidently did not share the same notions 
about demons as the other three gospel writers and, indeed, the 
historical Jesus himself. 

Third, it is important to note that it is impossible to say 
anything for certain historically about any specific healing or 
exorcism. That is not the same as saying that they were not 
thought to have occurred in ways that resemble the accounts 
found in the gospels, but we really do not have sufficient grounds 
to say that any particular miracle tradition is based on a 
particular historical incident. Others are not so circumspect in 
this respect. For example, Graham Twelftree lists twenty-two 
miracles that he believes “can be judged with high confidence to 
reflect an event or events most likely in the life of the historical 
Jesus”2’” — of which nineteen are healing miracles.”° It is possible 
that the work of Richard Bauckham?? might yet lead some to 
place rather more weight on the claim that the gospel writers 
based their narratives on direct eyewitness testimony”? and open 
the door to exploring the unique psychosocial dynamics of 
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individual healings in future years. But for now, such 
undertakings, seen, for example, in the influential work of 
Donald Capps,?! can look historically naive and almost pre- 
critical. Our analysis will have to remain at the level of generality 
if it is to have historical credibility and so we will work with 
Norman Perrin’s assertion that “we cannot, today, reconstruct a 
single authentic healing or exorcism narrative from the tradition 
we have”.> This is a minimalist position but one that can at least 
allow us to proceed somewhat further with the question. 


DID JESUS EVER CURE ANYBODY? 


If Jesus was thought to be a healer and exorcist by his 
contemporaries, it seems reasonable to ask the question posed 
by John Pilch, “Did Jesus ever cure anybody?” New Testament 
scholars, almost without exception, would consider this question 
unacceptable.*4 Meier, for example, believes questions about 
whether miracles actually happened are only legitimate in 
philosophy or theology and should not concern someone 
interested in the historical Jesus: “they are illegitimate or at least 
unanswerable in a historical investigation that stubbornly 
restricts itself to empirical evidence and rational deductions or 
inferences from such evidence.” Instead, most would say that 
questions should be kept modest, and we should limit ourselves 
to trying to understand what Jesus or his contemporaries meant 
in Christological terms when they claimed he was a miracle 
worker, and leave it at that. But, as Meier himself notes, avoiding 
this question looks disingenuous to everyone but New 
Testament scholars themselves.*° 

So it is refreshing that a minority of scholars have, in relatively 
recent years, been unwilling to leave the question unasked. 
However, most that have asked it have answered it in the 
negative. Pilch, for example, answered the question that he posed 
so candidly with a definitive “No”.>” Nonetheless, in saying this, 
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Pilch does not deny that Jesus healed people. In fact, his book on 
the subject could be said to be, in part, dedicated to explaining 
how this happened. This apparent contradiction is explicable 
because for Pilch curing and healing are not synonyms. Curing 
is “the strategy of destroying or checking a pathogen, removing 
a malfunctioning or non-functioning organ, restoring a person 
to health or well-being”>* whereas healing he defines as “the 
restoration of meaning to life. It is the strategy of restoring social 
and personal meaning for life problems that accompany human 
health misfortunes.”>? Curing, Pilch maintains, rarely occurs, 
even with the benefits of modern medicine, while healing always 
occurs, in the sense that “All people ... eventually come to some 
resolution’*? — and, for Pilch, Jesus seems to have been 
particularly effective at facilitating this process. 

In claiming that Jesus healed but did not cure,*! Pilch is saying 
something which, with varying degrees of sophistication, has 
been said by other New Testament scholars, although without 
the conceptual rigour he brings to the discussion. He should 
be commended for his honesty on this matter and his clarity, as 
well as his valuable appropriation of perspectives that originate 
in the field of medical anthropology. Although I am unconvinced 
by the homogenization of cultures that his particular approach 
to the “Mediterranean world” entails (for much the same reasons 
I am unconvinced by the work of Bruce Malina on which he 
is dependent),*? and I remain perplexed by his assertion that 
human beings always achieve healing (not something I recognise 
in my own experience), the basic distinction between healing and 
curing is obviously an important one. 

Nonetheless, there are two ways in which Pilch’s answer to 
the question he asks about Jesus seems inadequate. Pilch claims 
to use the New Testament texts in a manner analogous to that 
t’.44 and calls on readers to 
take seriously what anthropologists term emic (that is insider) 


of an anthropologist’s “field repor 
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accounts of reality as part of the interpretative process. Yet in 
what follows, Pilch seems unwilling to engage with the emic 
claims that are made about Jesus. Jesus was not thought by his 
contemporaries solely to provide resolutions to the social and 
personal problems of meaning created by illness (the social 
experience of a sickness). He was also thought to cure disease (the 
physical experience of a sickness). Pilch is quite wrong to ignore 
this. He appears to do so because of his belief that someone 
can only think in terms of disease if they think in terms of 
contemporary biomedical models, which obviously first-century 
people did not. Hence, his rather odd assertion that “in the Bible 
there is no interest at all in disease”.4? This is an indefensible 
position and one that would not be supported by leading medical 
anthropologists in the field. Arthur Kleinman and Lilias Sung, 
for example, make it clear in their survey of historical and 
traditional healthcare systems that these are concerned not just 
with affecting the meaning of an illness but also with attempts 
to limit disease.4° As we saw at the outset, Jesus’ healings were 
regarded by his contemporaries as unexpectedly efficacious with 
tangible consequences: the blind, it is claimed, received their 
sight, the lame walked, people with leprosy were cleansed, and 
the deaf heard. These results look to the modern reader, as they 
would to one of Jesus’ contemporaries, suspiciously like cures. 
How can such unusual claims be explained? Given the above, 
it will not do to dismiss them as legendary accretions to our 
traditions about Jesus. They seem to go too far back and be too 
widespread in our records for that (hence the unusual consensus 
amongst scholars that we noted earlier). Of course, for some, the 
explanation, for the most part, lies in unwitting self-deception 
on the part of many of those “cured”. They may have been swept 
up in the exhilaration of events and temporarily ceased to be 
conscious of their symptoms. Or their belief in the reputation of 
the healer might have convinced them that their symptoms had 
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been alleviated when, by any objective assessment, they had not 
(a well-attested phenomenon).*” However, self-deception seems 
unlikely in most cases. Although it might be possible where a 
person is suffering from certain chronic, degenerative, 
biomechanical disorders, it is hard to see how someone with 
paralysis can forget their symptoms or a blind person see, 
however swept up they are in events or impressed by a 
charismatic individual. To label Jesus’ cures self-deception seems 
a crude way of understanding the nature of such experiences. It 
is also difficult to reconcile with the long-term results that Jesus 
was claimed to have had. For example, Quadratus, according to 
Eusebius a disciple of the apostles, wrote an apology to Hadrian 
in about 125 CE, claiming that: 


Our Saviour’s works, moreover, were always present: for they were 
real, consisting of those who had been healed of their diseases, 
those who had been raised from the dead; who were not only seen 
whilst they were being healed and raised up, but were afterwards 
constantly present. Nor did they remain only during the sojourn 
of the Saviour on earth, but also a considerable time after His 
departure; and, indeed, some of them have survived even down to 
our own times. (Quadratus in Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 4.3) 


So if such “cures” were not the result of self-deception, can we 
suggest any alternative explanations? 


PSYCHOSOMATIC EXPLANATIONS 


For many New Testament scholars, it is not unthinkable that 
the historical Jesus did indeed cure people of diseases as well as 
heal them of illnesses. Some are, of course, happy to account 
for this by affirming their belief that Jesus did indeed carry out 
miraculous cures by supernatural means.*® There is a great deal 
that could be said about this kind of reasoning, but I do think that 
a couple of points need to be made. 

First, scholars should not assume, as Twelftree seems to, that 
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establishing the historicity of the miracle traditions necessarily 
implies that Jesus carried out what would usefully be called a 
miracle by a modern reader. For those in antiquity, a miracle can 
be best defined, as Harold Remus suggests, as an event that is 
“perceived to be extraordinary and beyond human capability; ... 
inexplicable except by attributing it to or associating it in some 
way with superhuman agency.”4? But whilst such a definition 
might be consonant with perspectives in the early Roman 
empire, clearly the judgement of a twenty-first-century person 
on what exactly constituted an event that is inexplicable would 
be markedly different. 

Second, I find it somewhat disingenuous that I have yet to 
find a biblical scholar who believes that the miracles of Jesus are 
only explicable in supernatural terms and who also believes that 
the miracles that allegedly occurred in the shrine of Asklepios 
should also be ascribed to such a cause, or that the emperor 
Vespasian’s healings in Alexandria can be explained in such a 
way.°? If someone really wishes to claim supernatural causality 
in explaining the miracles of Jesus — a claim that would look 
rather unusual in any other field of historical enquiry — then 
they should at least be as generous as the historical Jesus appears 
to have been, and allow for others being able to effect genuine 
miracles by such means in the first century.>! In saying this I am 
not saying anything new. Paul Achtemeier said as much in his 
1975 article on the tradition that Jesus healed a boy who suffered 
from seizures.>” 

However, most scholars of the New Testament believe that 
the historical Jesus did indeed cure people of diseases as well 
as heal them of illnesses but assume that the events were not 
“miraculous” in the sense that they do not require modern 
interpreters to believe that what happened in the past is beyond 
modern, rational explanation, however astonishing and 
inexplicable they might have been to Jesus’ contemporaries. For 
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such scholars, Jesus’ healings did not “violate the laws of Nature” 
and therefore were not miracles according to David Hume’s 
familiar criterion. At the core of traditions about the historical 
Jesus it is claimed are events in which the sick were cured of 
disorders that were psychosomatic, or to use an increasingly 
common term, psychophysiologic, in their origins. That is, the 
symptoms that were successfully alleviated by the historical 
Jesus, such as blindness, paralysis, or possession, did not have a 
physical or organic origin but were the bodily manifestation of 
intense psychological disturbances. 

The notion that the healing miracles and exorcisms of the 
historical Jesus were of disorders that had psychosomatic 
aetiologies is often central to arguments made by a broad range 
of scholars in support of their belief that the historical Jesus was 
viewed as a healer during his lifetime and for the reliability, at 
least in general terms, of such traditions. The likely authenticity 
of these traditions is often contrasted with the likely 
inauthenticity of the other major category of miraculous activity 
ascribed to Jesus, the so-called “nature miracles”, such as walking 
on water,? which are regularly dismissed as patently 
unhistorical. As David Aune, for example, remarks, “Since most 
of the healings and exorcisms found in the tradition can be 
construed as psychosomatic cures, their occurrence is not an a 
priori historical impossibility.°4 Morton Smith said much the 
same in his controversial work Jesus the Magician,>> and similar 
sentiments are expressed by Robert Funk in a book detailing 
the findings of the influential Jesus Seminar: “During his lifetime 
Jesus was considered a healer. From today’s perspective, Jesus’ 
cures are related to psychosomatic maladies.”*® Funk and his 
notoriously sceptical colleagues even go on to identify six 
specific healings in the earliest traditions about Jesus that they 
believe are evidence of this: the healing of Peter’s mother-in- 
law,°’ the man with “leprosy”,°® the man with paralysis,°? the 
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woman with a haemorrhage,®? an unnamed blind man at 
Bethsaida,°! and blind Bartimaeus.°* The exorcisms are often 
singled out as the cures most readily explicable by recourse to 
psychosomatic explanation. 

Having raised the possibility that psychosomatic explanations 
can be given for the healing traditions associated with the 
historical Jesus, most scholars have been unwilling to pursue 
this idea much further, assuming that the case is self-evident 
and no more can be gained by following this line of enquiry. 
An example of this tendency can be seen in Graham Stanton’s 
cautious remark: 


Few doubt that Jesus possessed unusual gifts as a healer, though of 
course varied explanations are offered. Some suggest that many of 
the illnesses and disabilities had psychosomatic roots. While this 
may well have been the case, we have no ways of investigating the 
matter further.°4 


However, rather more sophisticated psychosomatic explanations 
have begun to emerge, in which scholars have tried to describe 
and characterise the factors and mechanisms that might have led 
to the alleviation of the physical symptoms that the historical 
Jesus encountered. For example, in recent years there has been 
a growing tendency to interpret possession as a psychosocial 
disorder caused by the internalisation of oppression, and more 
specifically the political oppression that the inhabitants of 
Palestine endured under the Romans, as can be seen in the 
contributions of John Dominic Crossan and Ched Myers.®> A 
person’s anguish at colonial subjugation might become repressed 
and turned in on itself in a self-destructive manner, as Frantz 
Fanon argued in his seminal work The Wretched of the Earth, a 
study of mental illness during the Algerian revolutionary war 
against France.°© Such a person might manifest abnormal 
behaviour because it offered a socially acceptable form of protest 
and rebellion in preference to other, more “sane” and dangerous 
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options. After all, it is noted, the Gerasene demoniac inflicted 
violence on himself®’ and the demons in this story, according to 
the accounts in Mark and Luke, called themselves “Legion’.®8 
Others have seen the ailments as a consequence of the broader 
economic and social context. Gerd Theissen, for example, notes 


that the miracles stories: 


Present themselves as forms of expression of lower classes, in the 
simplicity of their theology, the simplicity of their narrative, but 
above all their subject matter. Belief in miracles is concentrated 
here on specific situations of distress, on possession, disease, 
hunger, lack of success and danger, in other words on situations 
which do not strike as hard in all social groups.®” 


He then goes on to claim that socio-economic factors may have 
helped create the plethora of possessed individuals that Jesus 
faced: 


While possession as such could not be _ class-specifically 
conditioned, its mass appearance could be. In a society which 
expresses its problems in mythical language, groups under pressure 
may interpret their situation as threats from demons.”° 


For Theissen, there is a distinct connection between social class 
and possession. As a result, he can argue that exorcisms 
challenged more than just demons. Healings and exorcisms are 
class specific and have class-specific implications.’! 

Although the insights of Crossan, Myers, Theissen, and others 
are suggestive, and should not be dismissed lightly, it is only 
with the work of Stevan Davies in 199572 that we encounter 
a sustained and sophisticated examination of the psychosocial 
characteristics of the healing traditions associated with the 
historical Jesus by a New Testament scholar. Davies, for example, 
maintains that those who suffered from specific physical 
ailments and were cured by the historical Jesus were in fact 
experiencing “somatisation” or “conversion” disorders.’”? A 
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“somatisation” disorder is a psychiatric disorder that manifests 
itself in recurrent and multiple physical symptoms. A 
“conversion” disorder refers more specifically to the impairment 
of voluntary motor or sensory functions which appears to 
suggest neurological or other organic causes but is believed to be 
associated with psychological stressors’ (conversion disorders 
are often classified as somatoform disorders, following the 
influential Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders 
IV,’° but can they can also be thought of as dissociative disorders, 
as can be seen in the International Classification of Diseases 10).’° 
Apart from differences in symptoms, there is actually little that 
distinguishes conversion disorders and somatisation disorders.’’ 
For Davies, the causes that he posits for the physical ailments 
Jesus allegedly healed provide a cogent reason for his apparent 
success. 

Davies’ treatment of the exorcism traditions is also extremely 
helpful. He dismisses socio-political or economic explanations 
of possession, maintaining that they could not have had a socio- 
political or economic cause because the experiences of 
colonialism and economic oppression were not actually as 
intense in first-century Galilee and Judea as the likes of Crossan 
and Theissen maintain:’® “Whatever was happening to cause 
demon-possession in Galilee it was not discontent with the 
Roman troops in Judea, nor was it a form of response to 
indebtedness and taxation.””” Rather he provides two different 
explanations for its occurrence. He draws upon cross-cultural 
studies to suggest that “demon-possession is usually a means by 
which an individual in a socially subordinate role can respond to 
and cope with circumstances that cannot be effectively dealt with 
otherwise — most of the time, those circumstances arise from 
intrafamily conflicts.”®° In addition, he also suggests, following a 
brief analysis of the literature relating to the origins of Multiple 
Personality Disorder (MPD), that sufferers “may have been under 
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the influence of alter-personae that originated in the past, during 
childhood, as a defence mechanism resulting from abuse.”®! 

Donald Capps is another scholar who has posited more 
detailed psychophysiological explanations for Jesus’ efficacy as a 
healer and exorcist, although unlike Davies he is a psychologist 
of religion rather than a New Testament scholar. His works Jesus: 
A Psychological Biography®* and Jesus the Village Psychiatrist,®? 
contain much of value which could be helpful in 
reconceptualising our understanding of the healing traditions, 
and employs a far more sophisticated understanding of the 
relationship between “disease” and “illness” than that assumed 
by scholars working more strictly within the field of New 
Testament studies. Indeed, he quite rightly takes to task New 
Testament scholars, such as Crossan, who have assumed too rigid 
a dichotomy between “disease” and “illness” as a consequence of 
their erroneous reading of the influential work of Kleinman.®4 
However, for all its strengths, Capps’ psychophysiological 
explanations of the healings and exorcisms of Jesus are of limited 
utility, primarily because they are predicated upon his belief in 
the veracity of classical psychoanalytical theory. So, for example, 
he can maintain that “the common element in the cases of 
persons who were either exorcised or healed was anxiety, a 
reaction to an externally or internally induced sense of danger, 
manifesting itself in meaningful symptoms.”8° Unless one 
already has a prior commitment to such psychoanalytical 
assumptions, some of Capp’s exegesis appears unacceptably 
speculative. For instance, he says of Jesus’ healing of the paralytic 
man: 


In my view what Jesus has done here is to confront the anxiety of 
the paralytic man, commanding him not to be undone by perceived 
dangers (external or internal), but to have confidence that these 
dangers, whatever they may be, do not warrant an immobilized 
existence. The command to the man in Mark 2:1-12 to “go to your 
home” suggests that the perceived danger is located there, either 
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because he feels threatened at home (e.g. having been treated 
abusively by his father), or because he is concerned about what he 
may do to someone at home (e.g. strike his father, take sexual license 
with a sister).°° 


Despite its creativity, Capps’ work has some other failings that 
make it problematic. His speculations about Jewish physiology 
and concurrent psychological disorders evince an ahistorical and 
homogenised understanding of Jewish ethnic and cultural 
identity through time, retrojecting into the first century CE ideas 
found in ideologically charged medical discourse that developed 
at the turn of the 20th century.®” 

Despite the increasing sophistication of the analysis by the 
likes of Crossan, Theissen, Davies, Capps, and others,88 
psychophysiological explanations of the healings and exorcisms 
of the historical Jesus produced to date are of limited value. 
They may explain some of Jesus’ success as a healer but they have 
significant weaknesses. 

First, we do not know with any certainty what kind of disorders 
were suffered by those whom Jesus healed. As has long been noted, 
the gospels are notoriously short on detailed clinical description 
and medical terminology (despite the often repeated claim that 
Luke’s gospel was written by the physician of that name 
mentioned in Colossians 4.14).8? When someone is described 
in these texts as suffering from possession, fever, dysentery, 
paralysis, blindness, having a flow of blood, a withered hand, 
leprosy or being “moonstruck”, we can only guess what is being 
described.°° The descriptions of the predicaments of those 
healed adhere to clear oral and redactional conventions in their 
depiction of symptoms. Diagnosis is a far from easy undertaking, 
even with the benefit of modern technology — such as blood 
tests, MRIs, X-rays, CAT scans, and endoscopes — and even 
when one has a body rather than just a text to hand. Even today, 
of those deaths that are autopsied in the United States 
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(approximately 6 per cent) about 40 per cent reveal that the cause 
of death has been misdiagnosed — a figure that has stayed 
roughly the same over the last one hundred years.”! Given that 
it is so difficult for us to have any real idea of the nature of the 
symptoms that those seeking healing presented to the historical 
Jesus, it seems unreasonable to claim that we can know anything 
much about the specific aetiologies of these complaints (and, of 
course, a specific symptom, such as blindness, can have a myriad 
of possible causes, physical, organic as well as psychological). It 
seems all the more unreasonable to posit a psychological cause 
for a particular ailment when the gospels give us so little insight 
into the interior life of those that Jesus encountered (so it is 
hard to know whether they were psychologically conflicted or 
traumatised in any way). Even if we could trust the records that 
we have as accurate accounts of historical events, we rarely find 
anything that can even vaguely approximate to a case history. 
The closest we seem to get is the occasional reference to the 
duration of an illness,?2 and the rare mention of how those 
seeking healing had failed to achieve it by other means.”* 

Even where there is an interesting correlation between the 
kind of symptoms presented by those healed in the gospels and 
those associated with somatisation and conversion disorders 
listed in such works as the influential Diagnostic and Statistical 
Manual of Mental Disorders (DSM-IV),24 such as a loss of voice, 
deafness, blindness, paralysis, or muscle weakness and excessive 
menstrual bleeding, this is not in itself conclusive evidence of 
the presence of a psychosomatic disorder. For example, how can 
the exegete know whether the paralysed man? suffered from 
the pseudoneurologic symptoms indicative of a somatisation 
disorder®® or was paralysed because of other far more common 
congenital or acquired disorders (whether, for example, organic, 
infective, degenerative, malignant or traumatic in origin)? 

Second, from what limited information we can deduce about the 
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disorders that Jesus encountered, it seems unlikely that their aetiologies 
were predominantly psychosomatic. The earliest records that we 
possess of Jesus’ healing ministry do not indicate that he gained 
his reputation by only healing a small percentage of those that came to 
him. Yet, it is clear that if the success of Jesus was limited to those 
individuals presenting with symptoms that had a psychosomatic 
basis alone surely such a pattern should be discernible in the 
records. However, only in the tradition about Jesus’ healings in 
Nazareth do we get the indication that Jesus could only heal a 
few of those that came to him.?” The sources also emphasise that 
a number of the ailments that Jesus cured had been suffered since 
birth,?® so they cannot have had a psychophysiological aetiology. 
In the light of this, it seems rather unwise of scholars, such as E. 
P. Sanders, to maintain, “Once one grants that Jesus healed, the 
prominence of cures of the lame, the dumb and the blind is not 
surprising. Those diseases respond to faith-healing”.”” 

It should be said, at this point, that it most certainly is not the 
case that demons are assumed to be the major cause of sickness 
in the New Testament, something which has encouraged some to 
believe in the likelihood of psychosomatic explanations for Jesus’ 
healings, the logic being that if the explanation for a disorder 
is itself, from our perspective, something fantastical, then it is 
all the more likely to indicate an affliction that is not physical 
in its origins. Darrel Amundsen and Gary Ferngren are right to 
observe that in most of the healings performed by Jesus not only 
is there no mention of demonic involvement, but the symptoms 
are usually clearly distinguished from demonic possession and 
naturalistic explanations of a person’s predicament seem to 
predominate.! The only exception to this appears to be the case 
of a boy suffering from what seems to be epilepsy, !°! a condition 
that had long been ascribed to demonic causation, as can be seen 
in the Hippocratic text On the Sacred Disease.° 
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THE “MEANING RESPONSE” 


If psychosomatic interpretations are not able to explain how the 
historical Jesus effected cures, is there anything more that can be 
said? In one sense the psychosomatic explanations, although they 
fall down in assuming that only those physiological disorders 
with a psychological aetiology can have been cured by the 
historical Jesus, at least alert us to the potential relationship 
between psychological states and physiological disease. And 
when we examine this more closely it seems quite plausible that 
the historical Jesus could have been thought to have caused 
dramatic changes in the course of a wide range of diseases, with 
diverse aetiologies, whether of a predominately psychological 
origin or not. Particularly, I maintain, if we recognise his place 
in generating a particularly powerful form of what the medical 
anthropologist Daniel Moerman refers to as the “meaning 
response”!9 in many of those who sought healing from him. 
This is perhaps a rather odd statement to make, which can 
easily be misunderstood and will require some clarification. 
Before I do this, I should immediately make it clear that in saying 
this, I am not making a special case for the historical Jesus. 
Indeed, our case is dependent, in part, on empirical studies of the 
efficacy of a range of different forms of non-medical therapeutic 
104 and so could 
be applicable in making sense of claims about the efficacy of 


interventions of various kinds in diverse cultures 


other healing traditions in antiquity (such as those associated 
with shrines of Asklepios). 

Moerman’s work is essentially the consequence of trying to 
explicate what is often referred to as the placebo effect in modern 
medicine. To date, I have found only one New Testament scholar 
who has made a direct link between this phenomenon and the 
healings in the New Testament, Harold Remus,!® although 
those studying other epochs have been rather less reticent about 
making such connections when trying to explain the efficacy of 
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non-empirically based therapeutic traditions.!°° Unfortunately 
Remus’ analysis is somewhat impressionistic and although there 
is much of value in what he says, it is based in part on the kind 
of anecdotal data from popularising and somewhat sensational 
modern texts that bedevils the discussion of this subject, and his 
work does not appear to have had much effect on assumptions 
within the field. 

The placebo effect is well known in Western societies, as 
t.!97 Placebos, 
inert medications or “sham” procedures that can only be effective 


indeed, is its negative corollary, the nocebo effec 


by the power of suggestion, were, until relatively recently, 
regularly prescribed by doctors. Indeed, in 1952 it was estimated 
that approximately 40 per cent of prescriptions given by general 
practitioners in England were placebos.!°° However, their use 
has become rather less common in recent decades or, rather, 
less overt.!°? This decline is partly the result of developments in 
medical ethics (for example, at the heart of a placebo often lies 
a deception on the part of the person prescribing it),!!° research 
methodologies (placebo-induced therapeutic changes are those 
changes that are screened out by those trying to test the efficacy 
of new treatments rather than studied in their own right),!!! 
and the fact that placebos have been tainted by association with 
various complementary therapies (such therapies are often 
dismissed as having achieved their success by the placebo effect). 
But, despite this neglect, we need to remember that the placebo 
effect is indeed tangible. It is something that is clearly discernible 
above and beyond that which would be visible as a result of the 
self-limiting nature of many illnesses or so-called “regression to 
the mean” (chronic diseases, left to themselves, often wax and 
wane), and yet cannot be explained as a direct consequence of a 
specific medication or treatment. Indeed, despite its decline in 
use in recent years, it is still employed widely by many modern 
medical practitioners. As David Spiegel says in an edition of the 
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British Medical Journal, “We cannot afford to dispense with any 
treatment that works, even if we are not certain how it does.”!!2 

The degree of efficacy of the placebo effect can be quite 
dramatic and the range of ailments for which clinical data exists 
from double-blind randomised controlled trials to demonstrate 
this is extremely broad. There are plenty of studies that illustrate 
this.!!3 Placebo-induced symptom relief has been reported in an 
impressively wide range of illnesses, including allergies, angina 
pectoris, asthma, cancer, cerebral infarction, depression, 
diabetes, enuresis, neurosis, ocular pathology, Parkinsonism, 
prostatic hyperplasia, schizophrenia, skin diseases, ulcers, warts, 
and so on.!!4 Indeed, as it stands it appears that placebo 
responses can be seen in most conditions (although the clinical 
data has tended to be focused, for historical reasons, upon 
symptoms related to pain). The point to note here is that placebos 
have been shown to affect not just a patient’s subjective perception 
of a symptom, such as pain, but also bodily processes that are 
objectively observable and measurable. 

It is worth emphasising to those unfamiliar with the literature 
that such effects are not anecdotal but as much clinical results 
(however awkward) as those for the drugs or procedures which 
are being trialled. And we should remember this when we read, 
for example, that a placebo alone has nearly the efficacy of a 
well-known and effective medication for gastric ulcers, or that a 
“sham” surgery for a form of coronary heart disease has proven 
115 as have “sham” 
versions of arthroscopies, a regular treatment for osteoarthritis 
of the knee.!!® The standard claim that the placebo effect is 
a fixed constant amounting to about 30 per cent of any given 
treatment effect, based upon the classic study by Henry Beecher 
published in 1955,!'!7 something that was widely taught for 
much of the second half of the twentieth century, has quite 
rightly been shown to be untenable and based upon rather sloppy 
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research,!!® but nonetheless the significance of the placebo effect 
has become established.!!° Although its impact is variable across 
conditions and contexts, and some have been rather too 
indiscriminate in their claims,!?° it is now regarded by most 
clinicians as demonstrably present in virtually all therapeutic 
interventions.!*! The only necessary factor is that the 
intervention is one of which the sufferer (or those about them) is 
aware.!22 It is not, as commonly assumed, only effective where 
the underlying aetiology is a psychological one, an “imagined” 
illness. As Edzard Ernst observes, “the fact is that 
hypochondriacs, depressives, individuals with somatic pain and 
virtually all other types of patients can respond to placebo”.!?3 It 
is not associated with a particular personality type.!?4 Whether 
a person responds or not seems “to be primarily determined by 
the situation or setting” — its effect is not limited to only one 
small group within a population.!> Nor is its effect only on 
the subjective perception of symptoms, such as pain; objective 
measurements of various bodily processes have established its 
capacity to change other aspects of the course of a disease. Nor 
does its effect appear to be transient.!*° 

Perhaps a useful way of demonstrating the potential efficacy 
of the placebo effect is to look at what could be described as 
the other side of the same phenomenon — the nocebo effect.!?7 
In its most extreme form, known as “voodoo death” or “hex 
death”, belief in the power of a curse can lead to the death of 
an individual — a phenomenon found in a range of cultures 
present in Europe, Latin America, Africa, the Pacific, Caribbean 
and Australasia — and famously presented in an article by Walter 
Cannon more than eighty years ago.!?8 Within a short period of 
being declared “socially dead” (something that usually happens 
to people after biological death, through the rituals associated 
with a funeral) the individual dies, not as a consequence of any 
physical act by those that have cursed them but as a consequence 
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of the powerful combined efficacy of the beliefs, values, fears, 
anxieties and expectations of the community within which they 
lived. 129 

Claude Lévi-Strauss described such a case: 


Shortly thereafter sacred rites are held to dispatch him to the realm 
of shadows. First brutally torn from all his family and social ties 
and excluded from all functions and activities through which he 
experienced self-awareness, then banished by the same forces from 
the world of the living, the victim yields to the combined terror, the 
sudden total withdrawal of the multiple reference systems provided 
by the support of the group, and finally the group’s decisive reversal 
in proclaiming him — once a living man, with rights and obligations 
— dead and an object of fear, ritual and taboo. !3° 


But while the consequences of the placebo effect are well known 
and clinically demonstrable, the expression “placebo effect” is 
unfortunate and employed carelessly for a broad range of 
phenomena, leading to calls to abandon it from medical 
anthropologists as well as clinicians and medical researchers. !3! 
The expression focuses undue attention on the substance or 
procedure prescribed as the placebo — the one thing that does 
not cause the placebo effect is the placebo itself, which is, by 
definition, inert — rather than the complex interaction of 
biology and meaning in human life that produces its effect, 
something that plays a significant part in any therapeutic 
intervention. As Cecil Helman notes: 


In medical anthropology, the concept of “placebo effect” is not 
confined only to medications, to chemically inactive substances 
used in double-blind studies. It includes any “pill, potion or 
procedure” !3 where belief plays an important part. This is because 
all forms of healing — whether medical or non-medical, orthodox 
or complementary, modern or traditional — make use of this 
phenomenon to some extent.!34 


The placebo clearly tells us something remarkable and puzzling 
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about the capacity for human beings to activate, through the 
power of knowledge, symbols and their associated meanings, a 
rich and complex repertoire of healing processes by which they 
may be able to “heal” themselves. 

Exactly how this effect comes about and what factors facilitate 
it has been the subject of study by a number of medical 
anthropologists and healthcare professionals over the last forty 
years.!34 There have been a range of reasons for this growth 
in scholarship (which rather paradoxically has coincided with a 
decline in the use of placebos) but at least part of the motivation 
for this interest is the increasing desire to translate knowledge 
about this phenomenon into improved outcomes for patients. 

However, it is with Moerman’s work that the role of the person 
healed and the significance of meaning in causing these beneficial 
physiological changes has finally been given centre stage,!>° and 
the effect examined independently of the conceptual confusion 
that is caused by the emphasis on the placebo itself. Moerman’s 
work provides us with the most thorough analysis of the 
phenomenon to date and hence | will make use of it in what 
follows. 

For Moerman the “meaning response” can be created by a 
number of factors and can be induced a range of actions and 
behaviours within specific micro and macro contexts (micro- 
context here refers to the specific setting of a healing, and macro- 
context to its location within a broader culture). Context, is, 
of course, vital, although not completely determinative (and 
certainly the “clinical encounter”, the micro context, should not 
be given undue prominence). !3° 

Let us briefly look at some of those elements that are known 
to combine to constitute the “meaning response” and affect its 
efficacy before returning to the conundrum of Jesus’ cures. 

(1) Knowledge. What people know, or think they know, about 
a disease or medicine or therapeutic intervention of some kind 
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can enhance both the autonomous healing of their bodies (the 
organic response of immunological and related systems) and also 
behavioural responses (the things they do to enhance their own 
healing or to assist someone else’s). It is important to note that 
this knowledge is not knowledge of empirical reality, it does 
not need, by modern biomedical standards to be “true”, it is just 
necessary for the individual or group to believe that it is. It needs 
to be true within the shared cultural script, the macro-context 
that validates such understandings!%” (although such scripts are 
dynamic and always open to change and _ individual 
interpretations of them may well be affected by the consequences 
of the therapeutic encounter itself).!58 So, for example, 
volunteers in a trial in which some were given placebos that were 
inscribed with the name of a famous analgesic perceived their 
sham medication to be only slightly less effective in combating 
headaches than those given the real medication only without 
the customary branding (and significantly more so than those 
given the placebo without the branding).!3? The widespread 
“knowledge” of the efficacy of the specific brand and the general 
belief in the potency of healing chemicals (something Helman 
notes is “an essential component of Western forms of the placebo 
effect”)!4° were evidently central factors in explaining the 
results. 

(2) Therapeutic agent. The “meaning response” is not just 
dependent upon the patient and their knowledge, the therapist 
is also crucial as an agent. In particular, confidence, or the 
appearance of confidence, on the part of the healer in their ability 
to do something effective, especially when a patient shares this 
confidence in them and their actions, has a demonstrable 
influence on long-term outcomes. Of course, the importance 
of the way that a doctor presents themself in healing has been 
known for along time — at least since Hippocrates and Galen. !4! 
As Galen reportedly remarked, “he cures most successfully in 
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whom the people have the most confidence.”!4? The healing 
power of the words of a therapist is something widely 
acknowledged in classical literature, including Plato.!43 W. R. 
Houston’s famous address to the American College of Physicians 
in 1938 spelt this out clearly when he called for “the doctor 
himself, as a therapeutic agent, [to] be refined and polished to 
make himself a more potent agent”.!44 A description of a doctor 
from George Bernard Shaw’s 1911 play The Doctor’s Dilemma 
illustrates, albeit humorously, this well-known aspect of 
medicine through the ages, “Cheering, reassuring, healing by the 
mere incompatibility of disease or anxiety with his welcome 
presence. Even broken bones, it is said, have been known to unite 
at the sound of his voice.”!4° 

(3) Form. Although the content of an intervention, the 
biomedical potential of the prescription or procedure, is 
obviously important, the form of the intervention and its 
culturally specific symbolic associations are also vital. It is well 
known and experimentally verified, for example, that the colour 
of a medication makes a difference to its effectiveness and the 
outcome of a treatment. So, for instance, stimulant medications 
tend to be marketed as red, orange, or yellow tablets in Europe 
and North America, while depressants or tranquillizers tend to 
be marketed in blue, green, or purples!*° (blue placebo sedatives 
have been shown to be three times as effective as the same 
substance coloured pink).'47 This might sound somewhat 
inconsequential but it illustrates the vital effect of culture in the 
interpretation of the form of an intervention and its subsequent 
efficacy. What is true of coloured medication is also true of the 
rituals and techniques associated with healing. Placebos 
administered by injections are, for example, particularly 
efficacious.!48 It may be odd to think in this way, but pills and 
needles are, in one sense, ritual symbols, and, as Helman notes: 


Most forms of healing, in different communities, employ a whole 
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cluster of these symbols, they may not be only specific objects, 
equipment, documents, decorations, but also certain standardized 
types of body language, movement, posture, dance, clothing, speech 
and sound. !4° 


In saying this it is important to note that this does not require the 
patient to share the same understanding of the intervention or 
the key symbols as the therapist — such things can have powerful 
meanings by virtue of being reinscribed in the patient’s own 
cultural script. For example, whilst a practitioner of traditional 
Chinese medicine may use symbols that reference and evoke 
tradition to effect a cure, the Western consumer may consume 
these symbols not as “traditional” but as “exotic”, yet the weight 
placed on the significance of the “exotic” within their own script 
may result in the symbols having an equally significant effect. 
Many of the most enthusiastic advocates of the efficacy of 
acupuncture in the West have little grasp of the system of 
Chinese medicine underlying it and indeed, in one famous study, 
it was shown that when acupuncture was administered in a 
manner that deliberately did not cohere with the underlying 
assumptions of that particular therapy, it was equally 
efficacious. !°° 

(4) Expectancy. Anticipations of one’s own reactions to various 
situations and behaviours are important in understanding 
therapeutic outcomes, as Irving Kirsch and Lynne Weixel have 
demonstrated.!>! As are the expectations of those around you. 
However, there are many cases where the efficacy of the 
“meaning response” does not seem to involve any expectation on 
the part of the recipient — people respond to what things mean 
whether they “expect” them or not.!°? 

The work of Moerman is almost totally unknown to New 
Testament scholars!*3 
to what we know about the healings and exorcisms of Jesus. 


and none have related it in any direct way 


Certainly no one, to date, has made a connection between 
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“meaning response” and the apparent efficacy of the historical 
Jesus’ activities. Few, other than Remus, have even raised the 
question in relation to the narrower and less useful notion of 
placebo. But from what we have just seen, there seem to be 
good reasons for thinking that this may prove a fruitful area of 
investigation. A number of historically defensible characteristics 
of the healing stories associated with Jesus of Nazareth can be 
correlated with factors that might well have combined to create 
effective “meaning responses” on the part of those healed. The 
prior “knowledge” of Jesus by those seeking healing, Jesus’ 
confidence in his efficacy as a therapeutic agent, the form of 
healing he employed, and the expectations of those who sought 
him out, together would have helped him achieve his dramatic 
results. 

(1) Knowledge. Knowledge of Jesus and the kind of healing he 
offered seems important to the healing and exorcism stories. 
His healings were equated by many of his contemporaries, from 
early in the tradition, with the famous and efficacious miracle 
traditions of Israel, notably those of the eschatological figure 
Elijah,'°4 and the healings and exorcisms were probably 
understood by a number in the context of apocalyptic beliefs of 
some kind, as evidence of the arrival of the Kingdom of God and, 
perhaps, the abolition of death and disease that some thought 
would accompany it.!°° This expectation on occasion seems to 
have been related to messianic ideas.!°© Such associations 
created a specific and efficacious “knowledge” about Jesus in the 
eyes of those who sought healing. Although in saying this we 
should also be aware that the acclamation “Son of David”, which 
is often associated with his healings may not reveal messianic 
expectations on the part of those seeking healing but may well 
be a reference to Solomon, the “Son of David” widely believed 
to have power over the demons and celebrated in both popular 
literature, such as the Testament of Solomon, and countless amulets 
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from the period!>” — but if this is the case, this too would form a 
particularly efficacious form of “knowledge” about Jesus and his 
therapeutic activity. 

It is also the case that if we rid ourselves of the assumption that 
people whose religious identities are not given or implied are 
Jesus’ co-religionists, if we take seriously the alleged locations of 
the healings and the alleged origins of the crowds that came for 
healing, !*° then non-Jews who sought out cures, for themselves 
or others, such as the Syrophoenician woman!>? 
centurion, !©° were not necessarily exceptions amongst those 
who encountered Jesus. Although we must be careful not to 
exaggerate the degree of ethnic diversity within Galilee, the key 
region within which the historical Jesus operated,!*! it was not 
isolated, and road networks allowed for far more cultural 
interchange than is often assumed,!®? and such encounters are 
particularly common when people are motivated by a desire for 
health. For such people, the “knowledge” of Jesus would not be 
produced and enhanced by interpreting what they knew of his 
activity through the symbols of prophethood or messiahship but 
would consist primarily of his reputation refracted through, 
from their perspective, his particular Jewish exoticism. This 
seems to have been the case for those gentiles who made use 
of the Syrian exorcist from Palestine recorded by Lucian!® or 
Eleazar the exorcist who performed in Vespasian’s court,!® or, 
although somewhat later, the members of John Chrysostom’s 
congregation who sought out purveyors of Jewish amulets 
whenever they fell sick, much to his annoyance.!®° 

(2) Therapeutic agent. Jesus’ efficacy was likely enhanced by the 
confidence in his abilities that his contemporaries believed he 
displayed.!®° It seems probable, from the “Q” traditions that 
began this piece, in which Jesus holds up his healings as evidence 
of his status as the one expected (in language almost identical 
to the Dead Sea Scrolls fragment 4Q521),!®” and his exorcisms 


or the 
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too as proof of the arrival of the Kingdom of God,!®® that the 
historical Jesus thought of himself as bringing about God’s 
intervention in history. No doubt his confidence stemmed from 
such a distinctive conviction, whatever its specific implications. 
Whether this self-belief was present at the outset, or developed 
over time, in a virtuous circle, fed by the growing confidence 
expressed by the crowds, it is, of course, impossible to know. 
Indeed, it is possible that the perspective of those seeking healing 
did not necessarily correlate with Jesus’ own self-perception, 
something that might account for the “reluctance” motif 
associated with some miracles.!©? We should keep in mind the 
sobering remarks made by Henry Cadbury many years ago, 
which are as relevant now: 


Probably much that is commonly said about the general purpose of 
Jesus’ life and the specific place in that purpose of detailed incidents 
is modern superimposition upon a nearly patternless life and upon 
nearly patternless records of it.!7° 


However, whilst we cannot know for certain how and when Jesus 
began to think of himself as an effective healer, it is clear that the 
perception of others seems to have grown exponentially. Even 
if the New Testament accounts exaggerate the speed at which 
Jesus’ reputation grew to heighten his significance, the fact that 
he established such an enduring and widespread reputation as a 
healer in what amounted to a brief period of activity by whatever 
reckoning, is telling — and would have impacted significantly on 
the efficacy of his therapeutic interventions. 

(3) Form. The form of Jesus’ healing is also important. There 
is some evidence that Jesus used techniques associated with folk 
practices at the time, such as the use of spittle,!”! and employed 
terminology and actions familiar from the work of other healers 
and exorcists, such as commanding demons to be silent or to 
come out of a victim,!”2 discovering the name of a demon, !73 
refusing to allow a demon to return to a victim,!74 and on one 
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occasion, forcing demons to relocate to another host, a herd 
of pigs.!7> This much was established by Samuel Eitrem long 
176 with reference to the Greek Magical Papyri and other 
sources (notably Lucian and Philostratus). However, when 


ago, 


compared to the complex behaviour of other healers and 
exorcists of his day, such as Eleazar the exorcist described by 
Josephus,!’” it is surprising how little evidence of such 
customary practices is present in the traditions about Jesus. 
Graham Twelftree goes too far in saying that “in his exorcisms 
Jesus is reported to have availed himself of standard formulas 
or incantations used by the exorcists of ancient magic”!7® — 
the language employed in the accounts is far too brief and lacks 
the usual characteristics of such material. The use of Aramaic 
in healing narratives!7? may well be explained by either Mark 
or his source believing that it was sufficiently exotic to merit 
being an “incantation” but as Paul Achtemeier rightly observes, 
these words could hardly have been uttered by the historical 
Jesus, an Aramaic speaker, with that intention.!8° There are no 
obvious incantations present in the traditions about Jesus. One 
only needs to compare what is in the New Testament with, for 
example, the incantation recommended by Cato the Elder for 
mending a dislocated hip: 


A dislocation can be remedied with this chant. Take a green reed, 
about four or five feet long, split it down the middle, and have two 
men hold it against their hips. Begin to chant: motas vaeta daries 
dardares astataries dissunapiter. Continue until the two halves of 
the reed come together. Wave an iron knife over the reed. When 
the halves have joined and are touching one another, take the reed 
in your hand and cut it on the right and on the left. Fasten it to 
the dislocation or fracture, which will the heal. Continue to chant 
every day: huat ista pista sista dannabo danaustra. Or: haut haut 
haut istasis tarsis ardannabou dannaustra.!8! 


As a result, it seems that the historical Jesus was different to 
many of his contemporaries. For some, interpreting his activity 
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from a Jewish perspective, he may have appeared as someone 
who healed by means more akin to the practices of the prophets 
of the Hebrew Bible, a particularly efficacious group, as we have 
noted. For others, his technique would have at the very least 
transmitted an unusual sense of authority. 

(4) Expectancy. The “faith” of both those healed and those 
around them who anticipated healing, is a well-known motif 
in many of the healing and exorcism narratives associated with 
Jesus. Although the individual gospel writers clearly had 
different ideas about how this was to be understood, it seems 
present in a sufficient number of narratives to lead us to assume 
that it was a recurring characteristic of many of the original 
healings and exorcisms. Indeed, we hear, for example, of the 
rather awkward (and probably authentic) tradition that Jesus 
could not heal very many in his home town of Nazareth because 
of a lack of faith.!8? Faith in Jesus’ power to heal or the 
expectation that he will heal is not only present in numerous 
summary passages in the gospels!®° but is a vital element to such 
early traditions as the story of the centurion’s servant,!84 the 
healing of a man with “leprosy”,!8> the man with paralysis, !8° 
Jairus’ daughter,!®” the woman with a haemorrhage, !®° the man 
with a withered hand,!8? the Syrophoenician woman’s 
daughter,!° the boy who suffered from seizures,!?! and blind 
Bartimaeus. !?2 Indeed, as Kleinman and Sung noted, the belief of 
a person seeking healing on behalf of someone else can also have 
beneficial effects, !°> something that might also help elucidate the 
small number of healings in the early Christian traditions where 
Jesus does not meet the person healed, notably the centurion’s 


servant!4 and the Syrophoenician woman’s daughter.!° 


CONCLUSION 


So, in brief, it seems likely that the historical Jesus was believed 
to have cured people but, from what we can tell, it seems unlikely 
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that such cures were restricted to psychosomatic maladies. 
Moerman’s concept of “meaning response” may help us to go 
some way to explain his unusual and striking efficacy across a 
range of ailments with different aetiologies. It cannot explain 
everything. The historical data is so sparse, and, far from being 
analogous to the “field reports” that Pilch claims, we are faced 
with highly formulaic renderings of traditions that cannot bear 
individual, close, scrutiny for our historical purposes.!%° 
However, Moerman’s approach does give a possible explanation 
that is rather better than any other non-supernatural 
interpretation of the historical events that have been proffered 
before, and offers us the chance to put our understanding of this 
aspect of the historical Jesus’ ministry on a rather surer footing. 
At the very least I hope it will make New Testament scholars 
think twice before rather glibly deciding that the efficacy of 
Jesus’ miracles can be explained by the psychosomatic nature of 
the ailments that were presented to him — an argument that I 
noted at the outset actually plays a significant but little examined 
role in the historical judgements of key scholars of the historical 
Jesus. 

Intriguingly though, using the perspective of Moerman to 
make sense of the conundrum of Jesus’ healing miracles may lead 
us to a significantly different perspective on these events and 
on the figure of Jesus himself. Although the historicity of the 
incident is impossible to establish, it is, perhaps, unsurprising to 
discover that in the earliest account of the story of the healing of 
a woman with a haemorrhage, it is she and not Jesus that brings 
the healing about. Although in Matthew’s Gospel it requires Jesus 
to discover who has touched him and to acknowledge her faith 
before the woman is healed,!®” in the earliest version found in 
Mark, and also in the Lukan account,!*8 the haemorrhage ceases 
as soon as the woman manages to touch Jesus — he has no 
conscious part to play in the matter. Perhaps this is not as odd as 
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it sometimes appears. The historical Jesus may not have been as 
central to his healings as is often assumed. The primary agency 
may well have often resided with the sick rather than the healer. 
After all, in most cases, it is those that need healing that seek 
out Jesus in the gospels rather than the other way around. If 
we take Moerman’s perspective onboard then the person healed 
ceases to be a passive recipient of healing from Jesus. Rather, 
through their “meaning response” to the historical Jesus, those 
healed uncorked the powerful “internal pharmacopoeia which 
all humans possess as a biologically programmed tool for self- 
healing”.!°? At the very least, it takes two to make a “miracle” 
(and often, when the complexity of the psychosocial context is 
properly addressed, considerably more than that). 
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CHAPTER 3. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE HISTORICAL JESUS 


Despite a myriad of explorations in fiction and film, and its 
central importance in much Christian popular piety and 
theological reflection,! the psychology of the historical Jesus has 
not been something that has attracted serious interest from New 
Testament scholars. Indeed, most do not consider it a legitimate 
area of study. Such is the strength of feeling on this issue, that 
those who do venture into this field find themselves and their 
work consigned to the periphery of scholarly debate and their 
interest treated as unhistorical and speculative. It is no surprise, 
for example, that the fullest discussion of the subject in recent 
decades appeared in the journal Pastoral Psychology (2002), not 
in a journal for the study of the New Testament. As we shall 
see, this failure is not quite what it appears to be. For all their 
protestations, most scholars of the historical Jesus do in fact 
address psychological questions of a kind, although they have 
a long way to go before they begin to produce works that are, 
psychologically speaking, very illuminating or defensible. 
Despite the paucity of writing in this area, some things can be 
said about the psychology of the historical Jesus. But before we 
suggest what these might be, it is important that we look at why 
there has been such a reluctance to undertake this in a formal 
way. This is a particularly perplexing state of affairs given that 
(1) Albert Schweitzer, whose publications have done so much to 
shape the history and preoccupations of scholars examining the 
historical Jesus, dedicated a book directly to this subject as long 
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ago as 1913;? (2) the exponential growth in recent years in the 
number of publications by scholars of the New Testament that 
claim to apply social sciences to its interpretation;? and (3) the 
myriad of confident reconstructions of the life of the historical 
Jesus that have appeared since the beginning of the so-called 
“Third Quest” in the mid-1980s.4 All these factors indicate that 
the situation should have been very different. 

The reason for the absence of studies of the psychology of 
Jesus is more or less self-evident to most New Testament 
scholars. For the overwhelming majority, psychology and biblical 
studies just do not mix. For example, David Horrell’s collection 
of essays on social-scientific approaches to the New Testament 
contains virtually nothing from a psychological perspective.* As 
Gerd Theissen has observed, “the rejection of any combination 
of psychology and exegesis is often presented with ... disarming 
obviousness.”° However, if we look more closely at the grounds 
for this common assumption, it becomes clear that objections are 
rather weak and the actual practices and concerns of a number 
of scholars who examine the historical Jesus are not as distinct 
from those of psychology as are often thought. 

For many, the problems of using psychology to examine the 
historical Jesus are of a general kind that could equally be 
applicable to the study of the psychology of any historical figure. 
N. T. Wright’s comments are typical of many: 


Such attempts are made from time to time, but have not carried 
much conviction. After all, as pastors, psychiatrists and 
psychotherapists know, it is hard enough to understand the inner 
workings of someone’s psyche (even supposing we could define 
such a thing with any precision) when they share one’s own culture 
and language and when they co-operate with the process and 
answer one’s questions. How much harder when none of these 
things are the case.” 


Few raising such objections are aware that the strengths and 
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weaknesses of psychohistory have been discussed for some 
decades, at least since Eric Erikson’s famous study of Luther 
was published in the 1950s.° Although psychohistory may have 
fallen out of favour amongst many English-speaking historians,” 
it does not mean that such an approach is self-evidently 
unreasonable, as Wright and others assume.!° At the very least 
scholars such as Wright would benefit from familiarising 
themselves with current debates around psychohistorical 
analysis!! so that their criticisms are somewhat more informed. 
Some object to the psychological study of the historical Jesus 
on grounds that are more specific to the figure of Jesus. For a 
number there is a theological objection (whether stated or not) 
that stems from the fear that somehow such a psychological 
approach will relativise the theological claims of either the text of 
the Bible or the figure of Jesus himself, through appeal to factors 
and processes that are all too human.!? Indeed, such an enquiry 
might reveal “imperfection, inadequacy, and weakness”.!3 
Objections of this kind are not sustainable not least because, 
if the basis upon which they are made is taken seriously, any 
study of the historical Jesus, not just those that are concerned 
with psychological questions, would be impossible. However, the 
most common complaint specific to the study of the psychology 
of the historical Jesus is that the sources of our knowledge of 
Jesus cannot bear the weight of psychological scrutiny. The 
processes by which the New Testament came to be have led most 
to doubt the ability of even the earliest records of Jesus to give 
access to the man himself.'4 Although it is now customary for 
scholars of the historical Jesus to claim certain isolated “facts” 
about the life of Jesus can be determined with a reasonable level 
of certainty through the application of generally agreed 
historical criteria (for example, Jesus’ baptism by John the Baptist 
or Jesus’ death on a Roman cross), these are not of the kind that 
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can be subject to psychological scrutiny without a scholar being 
accused of engaging in an indefensible level of speculation. !> 
Yet, despite their protestations, most New Testament scholars 
do have something to say about the psychology of the historical 
Jesus, even if they do not use the language of psychology in 
articulating it.!© They often operate with “common-sense” 
assumptions about “human nature” that play a crucial part in 
various aspects of their reconstructions, which often, 
incidentally, give them a false confidence in their speculations. !” 
There is one particular preoccupation of Jesus scholarship on 
which most New Testament scholars have something to say and 
in which we can see them most obviously engaging in amateur 
psychology of a kind: they have been happy to speculate, at least 
to a certain degree, about the motivations and objectives of the 
historical Jesus, in order to say something, however limited, 
about his self-understanding.!® Indeed, Wright criticises those 
who try to study the psychology of the historical Jesus in the 
context of his own attempt to justify his extremely bold 
speculations about Jesus’ awareness that he was embodying 
God’s return to Zion.!? To date, the question of Jesus’ self- 
understanding often consists of rather arid discussions over 
whether the historical Jesus could have affirmed a variety of 
apparently conflicting identities for himself or what incident his 
life might be considered a “turning point” in his self-awareness. 
The speculations are rather impoverished by this allergy to 
psychology, and as for all the talk of self-understanding, there 
has been little reflection on what exactly constitutes the 
understanding of selfhood within the context of Jesus’ day. 
Some, of course, have ventured to say rather more about the 
psychology of Jesus, despite the reservations of their 
colleagues.”° But, for various reasons, work in this area has yet to 
achieve a great deal. Much time, for example, has been expended 
debating whether it is reasonable to classify the historical Jesus 
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as suffering from a mental illness of some kind (the focus, for 
example, of Albert Schweitzer’s contribution). This is a legitimate 
area to examine; after all it seems likely that the historical Jesus 
was thought to be mad by some of his contemporaries, including 
his own family.2! A number also thought him possessed, a 
designation that indicated that they believed that he exhibited 
behavioural abnormalities.?? Indeed, John’s gospel even records 
a tradition that Jesus was thought to be suicidal?? (although this 
was not thought to necessarily be an indication of mental illness 
in this period). And, as I have argued elsewhere,” I think it 
is reasonable to interpret Jesus’ treatment by the Romans, so 
reminiscent of that experienced by his “insane” near 
contemporaries Carabas”° and Jesus ben Ananias,”° as providing 
sufficient grounds for concluding that he was ridiculed and put 
to death by those who believed him to be out of his senses. But 
although it seems reasonable to pursue this question, much of 
the serious work on Jesus’ mental health was undertaken early in 
the twentieth century, and our understanding of mental illness 
has moved on considerably since then, rendering its results of 
little value. For example, until relatively recently there seems 
to have been little awareness that “madness” as a label is often 
deployed as an attempt to enforce cultural notions of normality. 
Although, socially speaking, it is reasonable that some of Jesus’ 
contemporaries could well have interpreted his actions and 
teachings as “mad” because they seem to have been at variance 
with many of their assumptions and practices (albeit still within 
the broad possibilities of first-century Judaism), attempts to 
engage in a retrospective diagnosis of an organic mental disorder 
seem peculiarly naive and crude. 

Not much work has been undertaken since this flurry of 
activity nearly a century ago, despite the enormous shift in our 
thinking about the nature of psychology. However, the 
contributions of two scholars stand out, notably those of John W. 
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Miller and Donald Capps. Although their impact on mainstream 
biblical studies has been negligible, it is instructive to briefly 
examine how they have tried to tackle the question of the 
psychology of the historical Jesus before making a few 
suggestions of my own. 

Of the two, Miller’s seems to be the more critically astute 
work, produced by someone who has a significant reputation 
within the field of biblical studies. He has argued that the bare 
outline of Jesus’ life, discernible through the application of 
conventional historical-critical method, can give us sufficient 
data to allow us to engage in some kind of psychological scrutiny 
of the man.2” Indeed, such information cries out for 
psychological analysis — particularly of a developmental kind. 
The outline of Jesus’ life before the beginning of his ministry is 
summarised by Miller in the following way: 


[The gospels] inform us that he was born into a certain kind of 
family and place and for many years worked at a certain occupation, 
and that it was not until he was “about thirty” that he left home for 
the Jordan, where he was baptized by a certain type of man and then 
experienced certain “temptations” — and that not even then did he 
launch his own unique mission, but only after the one who had him 
baptized was arrested.78 


Miller brings a number of approaches to bear in examining this 
outline, but perhaps the most striking is his use of Daniel 
Levinson’s The Seasons of a Man’s Life,?? in which it is argued that 
there is a definite developmental pattern of specific, age-linked 
phases that affect the lives of all men, shaping behaviour and 
governing emotional states and attitudes. For Miller, the age at 
which Jesus began his ministry (recorded in Luke to be “about 
thirty”)°° is a crucial period of crisis and transformation for men 
in general, a period of generative and vocational urgency that 
explains much about the motivation and form, if not the content, 
of Jesus’ ministry (particularly when other biographical factors 
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are taken into account, such as the loss of his father and his close 
association with his “mentor” John the Baptist). 

Capps provides a rather more complex and speculative 
attempt at psychohistory, one which is rather less reticent about 
applying diagnostic labels to the historical Jesus.>! In particular, 
he emphasises the formative significance of Jesus’ early 
experience as a fatherless son with a devalued mother. For 
Capps, this not only caused Jesus to develop into a melancholic 
depressive with a diffused identity but also drove him to resolve 
his conflict in one consummate, symbolic action in the temple, 
in which he both purified his mother and affirmed God as his 
father. 

Both these studies, Capps’ more so than Miller’s, can be 
criticised at the level of exegetical detail and their theoretical 
assumptions could strike many as rather problematic. For 
example, given the significant difference between life expectancy 
in the Roman empire*” and that today, it seems odd for Miller 
to argue for the helpfulness of Levinson’s insights about the 
importance of the age-thirty transition (which are derived from 
the study of contemporary North Americans) for understanding 
Jesus. However, the real difficulty with these accounts of the 
psychology of the historical Jesus lies in the amount that they 
rely upon the narrative outline of Jesus’ life as presented in the 
canonical gospels. Historically speaking, it is customary to be 
extremely suspicious of this.7? For example, even an event as 
redolent with potential for making sense of the psychology Jesus 
as the incident in the temple, something that Capps believes 
resolved Jesus’ conflicted identity, is hard to place in the 
chronology of Jesus’ life with any certainty. Did it, for example, 
occur at the beginning of Jesus’ ministry (as recorded in the 
Gospel of John)*4 or at the end (as recorded in the Synoptic 
Gospels)?3° Indeed, we should keep in mind the sobering 
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remarks made by Henry Cadbury many years ago, which are as 
relevant now: 


Probably much that is commonly said about the general purpose of 
Jesus’ life and the specific place in that purpose of detailed incidents 
is modern superimposition upon a nearly patternless life and upon 
nearly patternless records of it.>° 


Even if it does prove possible to distinguish a plausible pattern 
in the life of Jesus we should also be aware of the likelihood 
that what has been discovered is not something that can allow 
us to explore the psychological development of Jesus’ self- 
understanding. It may, for example, only tell us something about 
the historical Jesus’ strategy of progressive self-disclosure.?” 

So, to date, the study of the psychology of the historical Jesus 
remains in its infancy, still a marginal and problematic 
undertaking, with little work of value yet done. But, nonetheless, 
there are some things that can be said. Although these are of 
a rather general kind, and rather limited in scope, they may 
provide the basis for further, more fruitful work. Even those who 
have been dismissive of psychological scrutiny of the historical 
Jesus, such as Giinther Bornkamm who rejected it as “regressive” 
and “doomed to failure”>® have felt that critical examination of 
’ “Dersonality”, an 
area in which we can make some useful headway. We can know 
the kind of person the historical Jesus was. 

My optimism in this area should come as no surprise. The 
personality of Jesus left a clear impression on the earliest 
believers, so much so that it became a basis for some of their 
ethical thinking and practice. Paul, for example, could entreat 
the Corinthians “by the meekness and gentleness of Christ”>? — 
and assume that the recipients of his letter knew that Jesus was 
indeed “meek” and “gentle” (whatever those terms might mean). 
In particular, the virtues that Jesus’ exhibited in the face of death, 
of both forbearance and submission to God, and his refusal to 
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return violence with violence, seem to have been recurring 
motifs in the pictures of Jesus that emerge from these traditions 
and tell us something about the enduring impression his 
personality made on his followers: 


Each of us must please our neighbour for the good purpose of 
building up the neighbour. For Christ did not please himself; but as 
it is written, “The insults of those who insult you have fallen on me.” 
(Rom 15.2-3) 


For to this you have been called, because Christ also suffered for 
you, leaving an example, so that you should follow in his steps. “He 
committed no sin and no deceit was found in his mouth.” When he 
was abused, he did not return abuse; when he suffered, he did not 
threaten; but he entrusted himself to the one who judges justly. (1 
Pet 2.21-3) 


In saying that we can know about the “personality” of Jesus, Iam 
not arguing that we should make anything much of the direct 
descriptions of Jesus’ emotions in our sources, even though these 
can reveal such things as Jesus’ anger, compassion or love.4° The 
textual traditions behind such details seem too unreliable,*! and 
it is frankly too hard for a modern reader to make any real sense 
of what is actually being described. For example, there is little 
evidence of early Christian documents being at all concerned 
with “introspection”, even when they talk about states that seem 
to have an internal origin (such as compassion) there is no idea of 
subjective and reflective introspection inherent in the emotion. 
As Klaus Berger puts it, there is, in the understanding of 
emotions in the New Testament, a lack of the “subjective middle” 
between reason and ecstasy.* 

Rather, we are on more solid ground if we try to determine 
what kind of personality is implied in the general praxis and 
preaching of the historical Jesus, drawing our conclusions from 
data that is more historically defensible. For example, even if 
critics disagree over the authenticity of particular parables, it is a 
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striking feature of our sources that the teaching form associated 
with the historical Jesus is one that is open-ended and essentially 
metaphorical in character. Cannot we deduce something about 
the character of Jesus from this? What kind of person could 
choose such a means of conveying their ideas? Just how 
authoritarian, for example, could the historical Jesus have been? 
Similarly, Jesus seems to have been thought of by his 
contemporaries as a successful healer and exorcist of some kind 
(even if the reasons for his success were a matter of 
contention),* and Jesus seems to have shared such an estimation 
of himself.44 Indeed, as John P. Meier notes, “Put dramatically, 
but with not too much exaggeration: if the miracle tradition from 
Jesus’ public ministry were to be rejected in toto as unhistorical, 
so should every other Gospel tradition about him.’4° The actual 
practice of healing seems to have been more visceral than is 
often assumed and may have involved some kind of sympathetic 
aspect to it, in which Jesus took on the illnesses which he cured.*° 
Cannot we infer from this something about his character? 
Similarly, it seems that Jesus’ ministry was characterised by what 
John Dominic Crossan has termed “open commensality’, a 
radical form of social praxis that disturbed social expectations 
and conventions that Jesus persisted with despite attracting 
ridicule.4” Surely such a practice must allow us to infer 
something about his psychology? Likewise, surely we can deduce 
something from the fact that Jesus seems to have believed that his 
followers should value him and his mission above their families 
and even their own lives?48 Cannot we legitimately assume 
something from the intensely eschatological character of his 
preaching? Of course, the terminology we use to describe Jesus’ 
personality is not self-evident, and we will need to pay close 
attention to cross-cultural taxonomies of personality developed 
elsewhere to produce anything useful from such a line of 
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enquiry,*? but I believe it is evident, from the myriad of data that 
we have just touched upon, that we can say something. 

So, after a rather extended and pessimistic description of the 
state of scholarship on the question of the psychology of the 
historical Jesus, I have tried to finish on a positive, if rather 
undeveloped note. Others I am sure can think of more 
productive areas to examine. For example, despite the problems 
with Miller and Capps, it seems legitimate to try saying 
something developmental about Jesus’ psychology — after all, 
the early Christians believed that “he learned obedience through 
what he suffered”.>° If more New Testament scholars could be 
encouraged to recognise that they are already, to some extent, 
engaged in psychological analysis of the historical Jesus, and that 
they are already, as a matter of course, examining data of real 
potential psychological significance, much could be gained. The 
present state of affairs has gone on too long. 
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CHAPTER 4. 


WAS THE HISTORICAL JESUS AN ANARCHIST? 
ANACHRONISM, ANARCHISM AND THE 
HISTORICAL JESUS 


PRELIMINARY ISSUES 


It is true that if we could follow the precepts of the Nazarene 
this would be a different world to live in. There would then be 
no murder and no war; no cheating and lying and profit-making. 
There would be neither slave nor master, and we should all live 
like brothers, in peace and harmony. There would be neither poor 
nor rich, neither crime nor prison, but that would not be what the 
church wants. It would be what the Anarchists want. (Alexander 
Berkman)! 


The claim that Jesus was an anarchist is one that has been made 
by a variety of individuals and movements since the term 
“anarchist” itself first began to be commonly used from the 1840s 
onwards.” Friedrich Nietzsche is probably amongst the most 
culturally significant to have given Jesus this label, although 
other prominent figures have made more or less the same claim, 
including Nikolai Berdyaev,* Leo Tolstoy, and Oscar Wilde,® as 
have a host of lesser-known figures. It has been most common 
amongst groups and networks that are overt in their espousal of 
some form of Christian anarchism, such as the Catholic Worker 
Movement,’ the Jesus Radicals,’ the Brotherhood Church,” and 
the Union of Spiritual Communities of Christ,!° but could also 
be said to be implied in movements that have been identified 
as containing implicit anarchist characteristics, such as those 
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associated with some forms of liberation theology!! and related 
contextual theologies.'2 The anarchist potentiality of the 
historical Jesus was even recognised by classical anarchist 
thinkers, most prominently Proudhon,!? but also, to varying 
degrees, Mikhail Bakunin,!* Peter Kropotkin, ! and Max 
Stirner.!° 

Of course, what exactly is meant when someone calls Jesus 
an “anarchist” is not self-evident and there is sometimes little, 
if anything, that such claims have in common. Authors assume 
a range of different interpretations of the figure of Jesus and 
also of anarchism itself in making their judgements. This paper 
is not a criticism of any such estimations of Jesus but rather an 
attempt to bring a little more clarity to the subject and to see 
if, historically speaking, there is any analytical value in talking 
in such a way about Jesus. More specifically, I would like to 
examine whether the historical Jesus can legitimately be called an 
anarchist. 

By using the expression “the historical Jesus”, | am assuming a 
distinction, common in biblical scholarship since the nineteenth 
century,!” between the historical figure of Jesus and the Christ 
of Christian faith, a distinction that assumes that the two are not 
necessarily the same (a distinction that not all the writers that 
might be labelled “Christian anarchist” would share). My concern 
is not whether the Christ of Christian faith, that believers claim is 
known from the Christian Bible, doctrine, and experience, was, 
or indeed, for many of them, is an anarchist, but whether the man 
called Jesus of Nazareth, who lived and died about two thousand 
years ago, could usefully be called such. 

I should also make it clear that I am specifically interested in 
whether Jesus can be called an “anarchist”. This is not necessarily 
the same as saying that he simply had anti-authoritarian 
tendencies nor that he was a violent insurrectionist of some kind 
— something that received considerable attention some decades 
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ago and which has recently been revived.!® Nor is it the same 
as deciding that he was a “revolutionary” of some other kind, 
something that has been a particular interest in contemporary 
scholarship, especially amongst those concerned with trying to 
demonstrate that the historical Jesus was an “inclusive” figure of 
some sort.!? Ideas about what might constitute “politics” have 
become increasingly nuanced, under the influence of such things 
as postcolonial and gender theory,”° and the ideological contexts 
of both the historical Jesus and New Testament scholars 
themselves have come under extensive scrutiny, making 
assessments of this kind especially challenging.”! 

However, before we can attempt to answer the question we 
have posed, there are a number of preliminary matters that need 
to be addressed. In asking whether the historical Jesus can be 
usefully labelled an anarchist I am conscious that many 
anarchists may be familiar with material, academic and 
otherwise, which maintains that Jesus of Nazareth never 
existed,?” and they may think that my question is a pointless one 
to try to answer. Although no questions should be ignored in the 
critical study of religion, the arguments of those who doubt the 
existence of the historical Jesus are unpersuasive.”> None of the 
opponents of early Christianity, although they found numerous 
grounds for criticising the life and teaching of Jesus, doubted 
his existence,2* and, to put the matter concisely, the existence of 
Jesus of Nazareth is by far the most plausible way of explaining 
the traditions we have about a first-century, charismatic, Jewish 
peasant of that name. Traditions that, culturally speaking, cohere 
with what we know about the religious and cultural environment 
of Palestine at the time and which combine to form a picture of 
a specific and distinctive individual within it — not a banal and 
fanciful composite. Of course, these sources need to be handled 
with critical caution, as they have been since the Enlightenment, 
if not before, as most are composed by followers of Jesus.?° 
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However, this in itself is not surprising: the poor in the Roman 
empire — and pictures of Jesus from antiquity are universal in 
placing him in this category?® — like the poor in most of history, 
had little and left less behind. Very few, mostly through accident 
rather than design, left anything, so thoroughgoing has been 
what E. P. Thompson called “the enormous condescension of 
posterity”.”” Jesus’ significance, to those other than his 
immediate followers, was only evident in retrospect, and so we 
should not be surprised that there is little in the way of non- 
Christian documentary or literary evidence for his life and that 
our analysis will have to rely on extensive and diverse but largely 
Christian sources.”8 

However, having accepted that it is possible to talk about a 
historical Jesus, how should we go about determining whether 
it is reasonable to label him an anarchist or not? The current 
literature that has touched on this is of little assistance. Many 
of those claiming that Jesus was an anarchist are often doing 
little more than constructing a mythology to give authority to 
a movement, as Woodcock has suggested.*? Some have arrived 
at their interpretation of Jesus through more critical, ostensibly 
historical approach to the sources; Tolstoy’s anti-supernaturalist 
reading of the gospels, which had no place for the miraculous 
“rotten apples”*° is perhaps the most famous example. However, 
there has been little systematic or coherent engagement with 
critical scholarship concerned with the study of the historical 
Jesus and the problems it has tried to address, and most readings 
by those who want to label Jesus an anarchist are characterised 
by rather literalistic and hermeneutically naive approaches to 
biblical texts,*! as the analysis of Alexandre Christoyannopoulos 
has recently demonstrated.* The teachings of the historical 
Jesus are, for example, often assumed to be easily accessible. 
For some, this is just a matter of rescuing Jesus from Paul (and 
often, by implication, the later church), but however rhetorically 
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appealing it is to many Christian anarchists for whom Paul can 
be a rather uncomfortable figure,>> this is not a defensible 
approach as Paul is the author of the earliest Christian literature 
that we possess and provides us with data about the historical 
Jesus which, limited though it is, actually predates the gospels.*4 
A number solve the conundrum by giving priority to the Sermon 
on the Mount (Matt 5.3-7.27), seeing it as the authoritative 
epitome of Jesus’ teaching,*° but in so doing they ignore its 
redactional character; it is, to a large extent, the construction 
of the author of the gospel in which it is found and cannot be 
said to go back to the historical Jesus.*° Even if the sermon is 
composed of elements that early Christians thought originated 
with Jesus, many of which are paralleled in the so-called Sermon 
on the Plain (Luke 6.20-49), and can also be seen in the Epistle of 
James and the early Christian text, the Didache,>” there is much 
about its structure and content that clearly owes itself to the 
final author of the Gospel of Matthew and those who brought 
together and transmitted the sources from which he created his 
final text. Of course, there have been a handful of scholars who 
have been practitioners of critical biblical scholarship and who 
have also shown an interest in Christian anarchism, most notably 
Leif Vaage*® and Ched Myers,*? but these are relatively few and, 
to date, there has been no critical and programmatic attempt 
to answer the question we have asked. In the light of this it 
is necessary to sketch, in a little detail, a valid method for 
scrutinising the sources we have for the historical Jesus that 
might provide us with some plausible results. 

But before I do this, I should add some caveats about my own 
historical approach here. I am very conscious that in asking 
questions about the historical Jesus I might well be doing 
something that strikes some as epistemologically naive — even 
if a lot of people do it — and I could be accused, along with 
others who engage one way or another with the “Quest”? for the 
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historical Jesus, of making oddly positivist assumptions about 
the nature of historical knowledge and how it can be arrived 
at.4! However, my aims are quite modest: I am not claiming to 
uncover the “real” Jesus,42 nor even a useful one, but to make 
some provisional and, I hope, plausible suggestions about how 
this figure could be understood if examined in the light of the 
assumptions, aspirations, and praxis characteristic of anarchism. 
In asking this question I am not assuming anything about the 
significance of what follows or its implications: my interest in 
the historical Jesus is not in uncovering a figure, or an aspect of 
a figure, that is somehow determinative for Christians or anyone 
else. The shifting sands of historical reconstruction are not really 
a very useful foundation for anything much that matters — 
though many biblical scholars enjoy their time in the sandpit and 
make quite remarkable claims about the ephemeral edifices that 
they fashion.*? 

Before I turn to the question of historical method it is also 
important to address an initial objection to the question this 
paper tries to answer, which might, in the eyes of some, like 
the question of Jesus’ existence, prevent them from proceeding 
any further: the problem of Jesus’ theism. I am conscious that it 
might be argued that the theism of the historical Jesus precludes 
him from being considered an anarchist. Most of the words or 
actions ascribed to him, in one way or another, either reference 
or are predicated upon belief in God.44 For example, the arrival 
of God’s rule and its implication for humans seems to have 
preoccupied him and is at the heart of whatever socio-political 
vision he may have had, as we shall see.4> However, it is not 
the case that anarchism necessarily implies atheism. It is true 
that atheism is central to many forms of classical anarchism; one 
need only think of Bakunin’s famous God and the State, Sébastien 
Faure’s Les douze preuves de l’inexistence de dieu,*© or the infamous 
anti-clerical massacres carried out by anarchist units in the 
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Spanish Civil War.*” Such atheism is often predicated upon the 
need to reject the tyranny assumed to be inherent in the idea of 
an omnipotent God (powerfully expressed in Bakunin’s famous 
remark: “If God really existed, it would be necessary to abolish 
him”). 48 It is also driven by the desire to oppose the oppression 
that is thought to result from the social consequences of belief 
in God, both that oppression caused by religious institutions 
themselves and the power that they exert, and also the 
oppression which results from the support such religious 
institutions, in turn, provide to the state, the prime focus of the 
anarchist critique of exploitation (Bakunin famously called the 
state: “the Church’s younger brother”).4? Indeed, the apparent 
demise of religion — even if anarchism has often been rather 
premature in its claims about this — has been taken by some 
anarchists as evidence of the likely demise of the state, as can be 
seen in the words of Nicholas Walters: 


The history of religion is a model for the history of government. 
Once it was thought impossible to have a society without God; now 
God is dead. It is still thought impossible to have a society without 
the state; now we must destroy the state.°° 


The atheism of anarchism can be so intense as to spill over into 
misotheism, not just a denial of the existence of God but an 
active hatred of God.>! Nonetheless, as the influential chronicler 
of anarchism, Peter Marshall has noted, “Anarchism is not 
necessarily atheistic any more than socialism is.”>* And it is clear 
from the existence of religious anarchists of various kinds, some 
of which we have already mentioned, that this is the case.*? 
However eccentric they might appear, religious anarchists are 
not normally considered outside the anarchist fold in studies 
of the field (unlike, for example, anarcho-capitalists°+ or far- 
right national anarchists>»). It would be, for example, an unusual 
history of anarchism that did not make at least some mention 
of Tolstoy or the Catholic Worker Movement.*° Therefore, the 
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theism of Jesus should not preclude him from being labelled an 
anarchist. 

These observations aside, let us now turn to the question of 
historical method. 


CONSTRUCTING THE HISTORICAL JESUS 


Until recently there was a general agreement on the historical 
method used by most of those studying the figure of Jesus.°” 
There was a rough consensus on the range of historical-critical 
tools that should be employed and the sources that were deemed 
relevant.°® In addition, most scholars also agreed on the need 
to apply so-called “criteria of authenticity” to the data in order 
to distinguish between “authentic” and “inauthentic” traditions 
about Jesus.°? Five criteria were given particular weight in 
reconstructions: embarrassment, dissimilarity, multiple 
attestation, coherence and crucifiability and these, explicitly or 
implicitly, have underpinned most of the critical studies of Jesus 
that have appeared in the last few decades.®° However, the field is 
now experiencing something of a crisis. Consensus on historical 
method has not produced agreement on the results,°! and we 
have, instead, seen a proliferation of widely divergent 
reconstructions of the historical Jesus.°? There is a growing 
recognition that, despite attempts to rectify their weaknesses,°? 
some of which have long been noted,°+ the criteria of 
authenticity are inadequate for the task, and should be 
abandoned. The discipline is now (or perhaps, once again) much 
more alert to the challenges posed by such things as memory? 
and has a greater awareness of the problems inherent in talking 
about “authenticity”. A recent essay by Dale Allison, a leading 
historical-Jesus scholar, in which he chronicled his own growing 
disillusionment with the way in which the subject has been 
approached is emblematic of the current state of the field.°° 

My own position is similar to that at which Allison has 
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recently arrived.’ There is much about Jesus that remains 
impossible to substantiate if we treat the data with the same 
kind of scepticism that one would use if you were, for example, 
trying to establish the details of the life of other figures who 
were significant in antiquity, such as Socrates,°® Apollonius of 
Tyana,°? or Rabbi Akiva,”° and attempting to determine with any 
certainty what they may have said or done or what ideas they 
might have had. Only a limited amount of information can be 
ascertained about the historical Jesus with anything approaching 
confidence, and this, for the most part, is of a general rather than 
specific kind. The significant creativity evident amongst those 
who first repeated and recorded traditions about Jesus, and the 
lack of evidence that the early Christians were discerning in 
their transmission of stories about him,’! makes such a position 
unavoidable. Most of the data we have about Jesus can only 
provide us with impressions of the man, but these impressions 
are relatively trustworthy and reflect the enduring effect he had 
upon his earliest followers. They remain valid irrespective of 
the historicity of any particular unit of tradition, regardless of 
the abbreviation, elaboration, conflation, embellishment and 
fabrication evident within the sources.’ So, for example, as I 
have noted elsewhere, when we look at the relevant texts: 


The virtues that Jesus exhibited in the face of death, of both 
forbearance and submission, and his refusal to return violence with 
violence, seem to have been recurring motifs in the pictures of Jesus 
that emerge from these traditions and tell us something about the 
enduring impression his personality made on his followers.’+ 


And there are, I believe, many larger patterns evident in the 
sources, patterns that are sufficiently robust so as to still hold 
true even if the data that they are derived from includes material 
that was invented. Indeed, as Allison has said, “fiction can bring 
us facts ... some of the traditions about Jesus which are, in the 
strict sense, not historical, surely give us a faithful impression of 
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the sort of person he was or the sort of thing he typically did.””4 


The temptation narratives, for example, despite being highly 
legendary depict Jesus as someone who shows disdain for 
personal political power, a motif that recurs a number of times 
in our sources.’> And so I would go along with Allison, albeit for 
slightly different reasons, and say: 


So, in the matter of Jesus, we should start not with the parts but 
with the whole, which means with the general impression that the 
tradition about him, in toto, tends to convey. The criteria of 
authenticity are, for this endeavour, simply in the way.’° 


It is the working assumption of this text that beyond a small 
cluster of incidents — such as his crucifixion — the details of the 
life of Jesus are historically elusive although the general picture, 
and recurrent motifs, are discernible and historically reliable. 

It follows, therefore, that I am not going to engage in detailed 
exegesis of specific texts, even those that look particularly 
relevant to our theme. For example, the “Render unto Caesar” 
incident,’” something central to most studies of the politics of 
Jesus,’8 will not be the focus of detailed scrutiny because the 
best that can be said about individual traditions of this kind is 
that they were the sort of thing Jesus’ followers’? thought Jesus 
might have said. Our business is about seeing the patterns and 
determining what was characteristic of the figure, not to be too 
concerned with the historicity of the details. Such an approach 
also has the advantage of resembling the way that ancient 
biographies — which to a large extent the gospels are®? — would 
have been understood in antiquity.*! 


THE MEANING AND UTILITY OF THE TERM 
“ANARCHIST” 


If we want to determine whether the historical Jesus can be 
termed an “anarchist” we need to determine not only how we can 
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arrive at knowledge about the figure that might allow us to make 
such a judgement but also what we mean by the term “anarchist” 
when we attempt such an evaluation. In addition, we will need to 
address two potential criticisms of the business of determining 
whether the term “anarchist” is a fair one to apply to Jesus: that 
the term “anarchist” is anachronistic and that it is ethnocentric. 

Any attempt to define anarchism has to deal with the problem 
of its popular image. The notion that anarchism is about the 
absence of order rather than the absence of government, that it 
is synonymous with chaos and senseless violence, has persisted 
since the Victorian period,’? and was made famous by such 
works as Joseph Conrad’s The Secret Agent.®3 Of course, there are 
some forms of insurrectionary anarchism that appear to fit this 
stereotype — one needs only think of the recent activities of the 
Federazione Anarchica Informale84 — but counter to the popular 
image, the use of violence is,8> for most anarchists, subject to 
considerable constraints, and most would eschew anything that 
could be deemed to be coercive violence against persons, even 
if outright pacifism is a minority position.2° Far from being 
senseless and destructive, most anarchists would consider 
themselves engaged in a constructive project consisting of 
“reconstructive visions, prefigurative politics and_ self- 
organisation”.®” 

But once we move past the problem of the popular image of 
anarchism, and try to define anarchism more accurately, we still 
face a number of acute challenges. There are, for example, a 
range of terms commonly used to qualify the word “anarchist”, 
such as collectivist, communist, individualist, liberal, lifestyle, 
mutualist, poststructuralist, primitivist, social, and syndicalist, 
the diversity of which seems, at first sight, to indicate something 
that is so pluriform that it resists definition. But whilst such 
labels, and more, are clearly significant, it is possible to have 


what has been called “an anarchism without adjectives”,®® some 
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kind of anarchism that is roughly representative of what most 
forms of anarchism have in common and true to its varied but 
essentially ecumenical character.8? Although it is customary to 
begin such fundamental definitions with an etymological point 
about the Greek word anarchos, from which the term anarchism 
is derived,”? and to point out that it means “without a ruler’, 
this does not get us very far, and saying something more is 
challenging, not least because anarchism is profoundly anti- 
dogmatic.?! Nonetheless, the definition of the anthropologist 
Brian Morris is one that is helpful for our purposes, 
encapsulating both its critical and constructive programme: 


Anarchists are people who reject all forms of government or 
coercive authority, all forms of hierarchy and domination [...] But 
anarchists also seek to establish or bring about by varying means, 
a condition of anarchy, that is, a decentralised society without 
coercive institutions.” 


However, it might also be helpful to keep in mind, in what 
follows, the suggestion by David Graeber, that any definition of 
the term anarchist has to encompass a range of interrelated and 
overlapping meanings. He notes that generally speaking, people, 
ideas or institutions are labelled anarchist if they endorse an 
explicit doctrine, display a particular attitude, or engage in 
specific practices. That is, anarchists include those who are heirs 
of the intellectual tradition that began in the nineteenth century 
which is characterised by “a certain vision of human 
possibilities”;?? those that display a particular “attitude” which 
“reject[s] government and believe[s] that people would be better 
off in a world without hierarchies”;?4 and those that engage in 
practices and forms of social organisation that are broadly 
egalitarian in ethos”? (seen, for example in what E. E. Evans- 
Pritchard called the “ordered anarchy” of the Nuer).?© No 
definition of “anarchist” will ever be satisfactory, but Graeber’s 
remarks remind us that whilst we should be careful not to make 
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our understanding of the term so broad as to be meaningless 
(it will not do, for example, to label anyone who is anti- 
authoritarian an anarchist) we should be aware that the term is 
an expansive, dynamic and necessarily malleable one. 

However, having briefly explored the question of what an 
“anarchist” might be usefully said to be, we now need to address 
whether it is anachronistic or ethnocentric to ask if the historical 
Jesus can be usefully described in this way. 

The charge of anachronism seems, at face value, a damning 
one. To many anarchism may seem clearly wedded to a specific 
historical moment, its character determined by its formal origins 
in the nineteenth century, or the brief periods of prominence 
it enjoyed with the Makhnovists in Ukraine,?’ the CNT-FAI 
in Republican Spain,?® the events in France in May 1968,?? or 
its more recent re-emergence within anti-capitalist and anti- 
globalisation movements, and anarchist volunteers contributing 
to the defense of the Rojava revolution in north Syria/West 
Kurdistan.!©° All these are a long way from first-century 
Palestine and so it seems legitimate to ask whether it is just 
downright anachronistic to even pose the question whether the 
historical Jesus was an anarchist. If it is then we are wasting our 
time. 

However, the problem of using contemporary terminology to 
describe and elucidate past realities is not a new one and 
obviously not limited to the study of the historical Jesus 
(although scholars of the historical Jesus often behave as though 
they were engaged in a unique endeavour). Given the 
opprobrium that has faced those who have maintained that the 
historical Jesus can be usefully described as a Jewish Cynic,!©! 
a not unreasonable suggestion given the clear resemblances 
between Jesus and the philosophical movement of that name 
active in the early Roman empire, and a suggestion that at least 
had the virtue of applying to the historical Jesus a term that was 
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current in the first-century world,! to ask whether Jesus could 
usefully be called an “anarchist” seems unwise. However, it is a 
term that is, generally speaking, particularly amenable to being 
used of a figure in the past. As Graeber has noted, the founding 
ideologues of anarchism, such as Proudhon, “did not think of 
themselves as having invented anything particularly new. The 
basic principles of anarchism — self-organization, voluntary 
association, mutual aid — referred to forms of human behaviour 
they assumed had been around about as long as humanity.”!5 It 
is certainly a less problematic term to use than, say, “Marxist”. 
The latter has always been associated with high theory and the 
fundamental project of analysis begun with Karl Marx, whilst 
anarchism is, again in the words of Graeber, “more a moral 
project”!°4 and the only thing that really changed in the 
nineteenth century was that it acquired a name.!9° Such thinking 
lies behind, for example, Robert Graham’s recent documentary 
chronicle of anarchism, which begins at 300CE,!°° or Peter 
Marshall’s Demanding the Impossible, a substantial and influential 
history of anarchism that traces the origins of anarchism back to 
Taoism and the sixth century BCE, and, like Graham, contains 
extensive discussion of pre-nineteenth-century movements. 
Indeed, not just historians of anarchism but historians working 
in other fields have believed that anarchism can have analytic 
purchase when talking about the past. Patrica Crone, for 
example, a key figure in the study of Islamic origins, has argued 
that some Mu'tazilites and members of the Najadat sub-sect of 
Kharijites, should be termed anarchists and included in histories 
of anarchism as they believed that society could, indeed should, 
function without a government or what we would call a state.!©7 
Similarly, Norman Cohn used it to describe various millenarian 
movements in medieval Europe, most notably the Taborites of 
Bohemia.!°° Likewise, the anthropologist James C. Scott has 
used the term in his history of the peoples of Zomia, a region 
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of upland Southeast Asia which has, until relatively recently, 
resisted the “internal colonialism” of state-making in the area 
and whose inhabitants had successfully practised the art of not 
being governed for centuries.!°? And _ similarly, fellow 
anthropologist Brian Morris has considered it an appropriate 
designation for Lao Tzu.!!° Therefore, we should not be 
reluctant to use the term “anarchist” to describe the figure of 
Jesus, if he merits such a designation. 

Nonetheless, the problem of anachronism is not necessarily 
dealt with so easily. For much of its history anarchism has been 
associated with opposition to both capitalism and the state, 
which are usually seen as inseparable objects that mutually re- 
enforce one another, are irredeemably coercive,!!! and neither 
of which might strike someone as obviously present in the first- 
century, pre-industrial world, something that might undermine 
the utility of the concept for our purposes. However, anarchists 
have not always seen capitalism and the state as the sole causes of 
inequalities of power and creations of hierarchy,!!? and critiques 
of all forms of domination, whatever their source and in 
whatever domain, are common, something particularly evident 
in the articulations of anarchism that have come to the fore in 
recent years. It is also the case that the terms “capitalism” and 
“state” can have some explanatory power for making sense of 
antiquity and the world within which the historical Jesus lived. 
First, it has proven useful for those engaged in the study of 
antiquity to characterise the economy of the early Roman empire 
as one of political capitalism,!!> in the Weberian sense, an 
economy that consisted of “the exploitation of the opportunities 
for profit arising from the exercise of political power”;!!4 it may 
have been a market economy of sorts!!> but profit-making was 
in the hands of the political elite within the empire and its 
retainers. Secondly, whilst there was little analogous to the 
modern state in antiquity, the Roman government did have 
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ultimate military, fiscal, legislative and judicial power within the 
regions it ruled (even if also allowed considerable autonomy). 
Although the Roman empire of the first century CE was 
relatively light on administrative functionaries!!® and military 
personnel,!!” given the extent of territory controlled,!!® it 
certainly meets a minimal definition of a state where a state 
is understood as a social organisation “capable of exerting a 
considerable degree of power [...] over large numbers of people, 
and for sustained periods”.!!° Indeed, the Rome empire fulfilled 
the classic definition of the state as that which “lays claim to the 
monopoly of legitimate physical violence within a territory”.!?° 

We also need to address the related problem of ethnocentrism. 
If we call Jesus an “anarchist” are we employing a term that 
has no interpretative value outside of the modern European or 
North American context within which anarchism first emerged 
as a self-conscious movement, employing a concept that impedes 
rather than assists our understanding of a figure from a different 
cultural and historical context?!?! One that might be said to 
carry with it the presumption of superiority characteristic of 
Western modernity (or, indeed, post-modernity) within which 
anarchism was born and thrives? Not only would such a 
judgement be wrong because anarchism itself has a long history 
of formal existence outside of Europe or North America (one 
thinks, for example, of the history of anarchist movements in 
Africa, !22 China, !?3 Korea, Japan!24 and elsewhere), !2° but also 
because, as we have noted, it has been used by those engaged 
in the description and interpretation of non-European cultures, 
famously by Evans-Pritchard but also by other anthropologists 
acutely aware of such criticisms.!° Harold Barclay has made 
perhaps the most thoroughgoing defence of the use of the term 
cross-culturally. He recognises that the use of the term “anarchy” 
might be viewed as: 


Ethnocentric and confuses ideology with social classification. It is 
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to take a highly emotionally charged word, one with a very clear 
ideological connotation, identified with Euro-American cultural 
traditions, and to apply it cross-culturally, when those in other 
cultures would clearly lack to the ideology and values of the 
anarchist. Thus, not only is the word distorted but also is the 
meaning of those cultures. 


But quite rightly he notes that: 


If this is true of the word “anarchy”, it applies equally to the use 
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of such words as “democratic”, “government”, “law” [...] and a host 
of others employed daily by social scientists, yet derived from 
ordinary speech. Social sciences is full of terms in common usage 
which are applied to social contexts in other cultures. There are 
certainly dangers to such a procedure. It is easy to carry extraneous 
ideological baggage along with the term. On the other hand, if 
we cannot at all make such cross-cultural transfers, we are left 
with a proliferation of neologisms which become pure jargonese, 
enhancing obfuscation rather than clarification. !?” 


So the question of whether the historical Jesus was an anarchist 
is one that can be asked and one to which we can expect a 
meaningful answer of some kind. Let us now sketch a response. 


WAS THE HISTORICAL JESUS AN ANARCHIST? 


As we discussed earlier, any attempt to talk about the historical 
Jesus will need to concern itself with impressions and motifs 
rather than detailed exegesis of specific traditions. Even within 
these constraints there is much that could be said but for the 
purposes of this essay I would like to focus on a prominent motif 
present within a large quantity of traditions associated with the 
figure of Jesus: the kingdom of God. A “kingdom”, of whatever 
kind, does not, of course, sound a very anarchist thing. However, 
it should be noted, from the outset, that although the Greek term 
basileia, which is translated into English as “kingdom”, can be 
understood as having a territorial or geographical meaning, it 
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can also refer to royal power or sovereignty; it can be understood 
as “reign” or “rule” as well as “realm”. This is also true of the 
Hebrew and Aramaic word malkath which probably underlies 
the use of the Greek term.!#® So, although we shall use the 
expression “kingdom of God”, as this phrase remains the best- 
known rendering into English of the Greek phrase basileia tou 
theou found in early Christian sources and associated with the 
figure of Jesus, it can also be thought of as the “reign of God” or 
“rule of God”. 

In our sources, references to the kingdom of God saturate not 
just Jesus’ teaching but his activity too.!2? The phrase, or the 
term “kingdom” by itself, is prominent in the canonical gospels 
of Matthew, Mark and Luke (customarily referred to as the 
Synoptic Gospels) and the non-canonical Gospel of Thomas,!30 
a text which is considered by most scholars in the field to contain 
early traditions about Jesus comparable to those of the 
Synoptics!3! (the Gospel of John is usually judged to be 
somewhat later and of little value in the study of the historical 
Jesus).!32 The “kingdom’ is all pervasive. It appears at the outset 
of accounts of the life of Jesus, as the subject of his preaching, and 
remains a preoccupation throughout his ministry. For example, 
at the beginning of his public activity, according to Mark and 
Matthew, Jesus proclaims: 


The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God has come near; repent, 
and believe in the good news. (Mark 1.15, Matt 4.17)!33 


And, it remains a preoccupation to the end, a subject of 
discussion at his final meal!34 and even his words from the 
cross.!35 It was determinative of the content and character of 
his ethics. For example, renunciation of wealth appears a 
prerequisite for entrance to the kingdom. 


It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for 
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someone who is rich enter the kingdom of God. (Mark 10.25, Matt 
19.24, Luke 18.25) 


The kingdom is also directly linked to Jesus’ role as a healer 
and exorcist, something that is a particularly prominent 
characteristic of his portrayal in our sources (and although 
unusual, not exceptional, in the cultural context of the early 
empire and first-century Judaism).'2° He is presented, for 
example, as declaring that his exorcisms are proof of the 
kingdom’s arrival: 


But if it is by the Spirit [finger] of God that I cast out demons, then 
the kingdom of God has come to you. (Matt 12.28, Luke 11.20) 


The theme of the kingdom is also present in a range of forms 
of tradition from which our sources about Jesus are composed, 
including aphorisms, apocalyptic sayings, pronouncement 
stories, miracle stories, legends or parables. !37 Indeed, parables, 
“the characteristic form of Jesus’ teaching”, !° seem particularly 
associated with this idea. Not only are we told that the 
interpretation of the parables requires hearers to know “the 
secret of the kingdom of God”! but a number of parables are 
introduced with direct reference to the kingdom and most 
function to explicate some aspect of its character.!4° The Gospel 
of Thomas, for example, regularly presents the parables it 
contains as concerned with the nature of the kingdom. In a 
tradition that does not have a direct parallel with anything in the 
Synoptic tradition, the reader is told: 


Jesus said: The kingdom of the [Father] is like a woman, carrying a 
jar full of meal and walking a long way. The handle of the jar broke; 
the meal poured out behind her on the road. She was unaware, she 
knew not her loss. When she came into her house, she put down the 
jar (and) found it empty. (Gos. Thom. 97) 


Whilst the introductions to the parables, which tie them so 
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clearly to the theme of the kingdom, might well be redactional 
and not go back beyond the final composition of the gospels 
themselves, they are so commonplace that it seems fair to 
conclude that the parables — or at least most of them — were 
central to whatever Jesus wished to convey about the kingdom of 
God. 

So we seem on safe grounds in saying that the kingdom or 
reign of God reflects the main concern of the historical Jesus, as 
most historical Jesus scholars agree, even if they disagree quite 
sharply about what exactly this might imply.!4! As Markus 
Bockmuehl puts it, “The favourite and important subject of Jesus’ 
teaching is clearly the Kingdom of God.”!44 

What exactly the historical Jesus may have had in mind when 
he spoke of the kingdom is notoriously difficult to determine 
definitively not just because close antecedents to this idea are not 
easy to identify, even if it clearly draws upon concepts common 
in the Hebrew Bible and later Jewish literature,!4? but also 
because the form of teaching used by Jesus to talk about the 
kingdom of God, the parable,!*4 is both terse and figurative — 
most parables appear to be extended metaphors or similes!4°— 
and, as a result their meaning is, to an extent, open and 
polyvalent (though clearly not arbitrary).!4° They cannot be 
crudely reduced to a single referent or point;!4” the symbol of 
the kingdom in the parables of Jesus is allusive, tensive and 
experiential. !48 But the meaning of the kingdom in the teaching 
of Jesus has also been hampered by the preoccupations of 
scholarship. Discussion of the theme of the kingdom in the study 
of the historical Jesus is often effectively constrained by 
questions of chronology that are rather narrowly conceived. Did 
he believe its arrival was imminent?!4? Or that it was already 
present?!>° Or both?!>! Or are such temporal judgements 
predicated on culturally inappropriate assumptions about the 
nature of time and language?!>? This is not the place to rehearse 
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such debates which have preoccupied scholars of the historical 
Jesus since the inception of the so-called “Quest”!>> — although 
I would say that both tendencies can be found throughout the 
data, and so it seems unreasonable to deny that one or other did 
not go back in some form to the figure of Jesus, as has recently 
been the fashion.!°4 Rather I am here more interested in the 
question of the character of the reign of God envisioned by Jesus 
(although I am aware that this is deeply entwined with the 
question of eschatology).!°> That is, I would like to make some 
observations about what the historical Jesus is likely to have 
understood by the rule of God and the nature of human response 
to it, and in particular, a number of motifs that may legitimately 
and usefully be described as anarchist — although what follows is 
not a comprehensive analysis of the possibilities but an indicative 
treatment of the subject. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD IS CHARACTERISED BY THE 
ACTIVE IDENTIFICATION AND CRITIQUE OF 
COERCIVE RELATIONS OF POWER, AND THE 
ENACTMENT OF NEW, EGALITARIAN MODES OF 
SOCIAL LIFE 


This is seen, perhaps most acutely, in the recurrent, general motif 
of reversal which is typical of traditions associated with Jesus. 
The theme of reversal is more than a rhetorical characteristic 
of his teaching. As the leading scholar of New Testament ethics, 
Richard Hays, has noted: 


The theme of reversal seems to have been pervasive in his thought 
[...] This reversal motif is built into the deep structure of Jesus’ 
message, present in all layers of the tradition [...] a foundational 
element of Jesus’ teaching.!°° 


The socio-political nature of much of this reversal!>” is obvious 
to a modern reader without knowledge of the specific political, 
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religious, and cultural context of first-century Palestine, 
although such knowledge is necessary for a fuller exploration 
of its implications.!>8 In Jesus’ vision, the kingdom belonged to 
the poor, not the rich;!°? to the hungry, not those who were 
full;!©° to the tax-collectors and prostitutes, not chief priests 
and the aristocrats;!°! to children, not adults;!° to sinners, not 
the righteous.!°? Its values were exemplified by foreigners,!°+ 
beggars,!©° and impoverished widows, not the religiously, 
politically and economically powerful.!®° We find this theme 
in aphorisms,!®” commandments,!®° and sayings!®? ascribed to 
the historical Jesus, but, perhaps above all, in the parables. For 
example, in the Parable of the Wedding Feast,!”° the eventual 
guests at the banquet are those that one would least expect to be 
there — “the poor, the crippled, the blind and lame.”!”! In the 
Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus, it is the beggar Lazarus 
who “longed to satisfy his hunger with what fell from the rich 
man’s table”, and who goes to be with Abraham and the angels, 
whilst the rich man who has “dressed in purple and fine linen 
and who feasted sumptuously every day” is in Hades.!’2 In the 
Parable of the Sheep and the Goats, the manner in which 
someone has treated the “least” in society, those who are hungry, 
thirsty, naked, imprisoned, sick, or foreign, provides the 
criterion by which their life is ultimately judged.!7? In the 
Parable of the Rich Fool, the selfish accumulation of wealth 
during his life leaves the rich man impoverished when he dies.!74 
But perhaps the most compelling evidence of socio-political 
reversal in traditions associated with Jesus is the recurrent 
portrayal of his own praxis, as someone who lived with the 
outcasts and the socially marginal,!7° and in an almost constant 
state of conflict with those who were not.!7° The theme of 
reversal functions not just to expose a number of inequitable 
relationships, but also to make visible and valorise the powerless 
within them, and their needs and their desires. 
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In addition to the theme of reversal, we can see a significant 
cluster of traditions in which exploitation, whether economic, !77 
legal,!78 theocratic, !7? military, !8° or medical, 13! is exposed and 
condemned, and responses advocated or made available that 
affirm both the agency of the oppressed and their capacity to 
resist such oppression. An example of this is seen, for example, 
in the tradition of how one should respond to being pressed 
into service by the occupying forces in Judea to carry their 
equipment.!82 The command that the victim carry it further than 
was demanded, if acted upon, would have resulted in striking 
and unexpected behaviour that could function not just to restore 
the power of agency to the victim but also to non-violently 
undermine the assumption, on the part of the soldier, that he, and 
the colonial regime which he represented, had ultimate authority 
— a response that could be seen to enact the command to love 
enemies,!8> an idea particularly associated with Jesus in our 
sources. !84 The concern to restore agency to those deprived of it 
can also be seen, though in a rather different way, in the stories in 
which individuals gain healing from Jesus by actively demanding 
it from him or even seizing it for themselves — tactics which he 
seems not just to have tolerated but to have encouraged. !8° 

New models of social relationships are enacted that present 
alternative, largely egalitarian ways of living. For example, there 
are a number of traditions associated with the historical Jesus 
that contain sharp criticisms of familial relationships and 
obligations, !8° and whilst it would be wrong to see these as part 
of a programmatic attack on patriarchy (significant numbers of 
women were drawn to the movement, but there is no evidence 
of a “critical feminist impulse” in traditions about Jesus),!®” the 
traditional form of the family is eclipsed and a much more 
inclusive, fictive family, where membership is not conditional on 
ties of marriage and blood, but on shared purpose, is advocated 
and comes into being amongst Jesus’ followers.!8® Social 
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relations and obligations are no longer structured according to 
reciprocity, whether symmetrical or asymmetrical, which 
requires someone to have the means to “repay”!8? but instead 
an ethos of generosity is expected, where debts are forgiven and 
those with resources are told to be free with them and not to 
keep account.!° 

Traditions of Jesus’ teaching and praxis also regularly involve a 
distinctive approach to dining, something that was central to the 
literal and symbolic maintenance of inequitable relationships of 
power in antiquity, and also, in the case of first-century Palestine, 
created significant divisions.!?! He advocated and demonstrated 
what John Dominic Crossan calls “open commensality”,!** that 
is “eating together without using table as a miniature map of 
society’s vertical discriminations and lateral separations.” !3 This 
was a significant motif in Jesus’ practice,!°4 so much so that he 
was mocked as “a glutton and a drunkard”!®° and someone who 
ate with “tax collectors and sinners”.!°° But it is also present 
in the teaching traditions ascribed to Jesus,!®” particularly the 
parable traditions, !98 as well as miracle traditions,!?? and is even 
in his apocalyptic vision of the future kingdom: “I tell you, many 
will come from east and west and will eat with Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven’.?°? — a tradition 
that indicates that the aspirations and concerns of the kingdom 
envisaged by the historical Jesus were ultimately universal?°! 
and could even be said to come close to a form of 
cosmopolitanism,* a concept central to anarchism.” 

The historical Jesus also appears to have modelled a form of 
social interaction that ignored expectations of deference,?4 
probably rooted in the expectation that the behaviour of those in 
the kingdom should reflect the character of God, and God was 
for Jesus, and other Jews of the time, “no respecter of persons”. 
This was something both egalitarian in itself but also revealed 
and challenged the structures and presumptions of power 
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symbolised by such deference; to those who were beneficiaries of 
stratification and hierarchy, it presented a disruptive rhetoric of 
impoliteness.2 

However, whilst there are sufficient clusters of data to make 
it plausible to see the historical Jesus as a figure known for 
confronting coercive and hierarchical relationships, and 
advocating alternative models of social life, there are aspects of 
his teaching and actions that do not easily fit with this picture, 
are equally prominent in our sources, and need to be addressed. 

First, it is quite clear that although the figure of Jesus is 
characteristically associated with the powerless, he enjoyed the 
support of those who facilitated and benefited from political and 
economic exploitation, supported by the largess of the rich and 
socialising with the agents of imperial rule, such as tax-collectors 
and the military. This is something sufficiently prominent in our 
sources that it cannot be dismissed as redactional, an invention 
of Christians who were comfortable within the empire and 
wished to legitimate their experience.2°” Such a picture is 
difficult to reconcile with a figure engaged in a thoroughgoing 
and confrontational response to non-egalitarian forms of social 
life. Was he, perhaps, so inclusive that this somehow transcended, 
or less positively, undermined the political vision we have 
observed? This seems unlikely. As Bockmuehl quite rightly notes, 
Jesus was not an inclusive figure: “Jesus of Nazareth includes 
a remarkably wide diversity of the marginalized, yet he also 
marginalizes an uncomfortably diverse range of the religiously 
or socio-economically included.”2°8 It is probably best to explain 
this apparent tension by reference to the theme of repentance, 
something regularly associated with the notion of the kingdom 
of God. Repentance was not concerned with contrition but 
rather the idea that individuals should return to God?°? and do 
what God expects of those who wish to be righteous.”!° In our 
sources those responding to the call of Jesus, whoever they are, 
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are expected to imitate Jesus’ praxis, including such things as 
open commensality, and there is also evidence, from the story of 
Zaccheus the tax collector, but also in the story of the unnamed 
rich ruler, that the rich were also expected to make restitution 
and return what they had extracted by exploitation.?!! 

Second, it should be noted that the historical Jesus does not 
appear straightforwardly or consistently anti-authoritarian or 
anti-hierarchical. It would be unfair to ignore the considerable 
range of data where Jesus is presented as either claiming an 
authoritative or pivotal role,!? or where it is implied,?!> and 
this observation stands regardless of other questions about Jesus’ 
self-estimation and “Christology” which have attracted so much 
attention because of their obvious theological consequences.!4 
Of course, anarchists have not been averse to leaders, albeit often 
for tactical reasons, one thinks of the prominence of Nestor 
Makhno, Errico Malatesta, or Emma Goldman, but this claim 
appears to be of a rather different kind. The historical Jesus 
initiated a hierarchical organisation through the appointment 
of twelve disciples, something which he did not envisage as 
temporary,”!° and his own authority was predicated upon 
coercion through the pronouncement of future judgement upon 
those who rejected it.7!° It is usually assumed that where 
leadership exists within anarchism, it is “a continual exchange 
of mutual, temporary, and, above all, voluntary authority and 
subordination”.?!” Evidently the type of leadership modelled and 
advocated by the historical Jesus was somewhat different. 

In response to this it could be said that the nature of the 
leadership shown by Jesus and expected of the Twelve was, 
somewhat paradoxically, an inversion of hierarchical 
expectations, epitomized in the repeated motif that leaders must 
be servants, and the deliberate contrast of the model of power 
within the community with that which was characteristic of the 
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empire, indeed, on which the empire was built and sustained, to 
the detriment of the latter.2!8 And so, in Mark, we read: 


So Jesus called them and said to them, “You know that among the 
Gentiles those whom they recognise as their rulers lord it over 
them, and their great ones are tyrants over them. But it is not so 
among you; but whoever wishes to become great among you must 
be your servant, and whoever wishes to be first among you must be 
slave of all.” (Mark 10.42-44)?!9 


It could also be said — though this is perhaps a little less evident 
— that in choosing twelve disciples the historical Jesus was using 
a symbol of a pre-monarchical Israel, when it existed as a 
confederation of tribes, to represent his vision of the kingdom, 
something that Ched Myers has said “bears some resemblance 
to ‘anarcho-syndicalist’ vision in modernity”;?7° recalling a time 
before the people of Israel decided to be like other nations and 
have a king, rejecting God’s direct rule.?*! 

The activities of healing and teaching that are so characteristic 
of the representation of Jesus in our sources also have little to 
do with authoritarian forms of kingly, messianic leadership that 
were dominant at the time.?*? Indeed, given that the historical 
Jesus seems to have expected those around him to be empowered 
to carry out similar actions,??> it might not be too fanciful to 
agree with Gerd Theissen that the historical Jesus may well have 
envisaged his followers collectively taking on messianic tasks, 
enacting a kind of group messiahship. If this is the case, it would 
have meant that the historical Jesus effectively played down his 
own significance and so could be seen as advocating a kind of 
distributed, non-authoritarian form of leadership.?74 

Similarly, the traditions about his death are consistent in 
presenting a figure who remained consistent in not using or 
endorsing violence against enemies and for whom physical 
violence by humans against humans was anathema.??° It was 
not a form of leadership in which authority was equated with a 
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superior sense of personal value. Indeed, it appears to have been 
the opposite. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD IS PREFIGURATIVE 


As we have noted, the kingdom motif is not just associated with 
judgement but also with new forms of social life, and these are 
not just advocated but practised. It can therefore be usefully 
understood as prefigurative and, more specifically, prefigurative 
in a way that resembles anarchist ethics. In most forms of 
anarchist ethics, the means are consistent with the desired ends, 
that is “the outcomes are prefigured by the methods”.**° The 
practice of anarchists is assumed to have immediate 
consequences and to resemble the outcome that is desired. As 
James Guillaume, a colleague of Bakunin, said, in his famous 
critique of statist socialists, “How could one want an egalitarian 
and free society to issue from authoritarian organisation? It is 
impossible.”227 

The ethics of Jesus could be seen as analogous to this and in 
many ways this helps makes sense of the notion that the kingdom 
is already present, and being enacted, even if in an initially 
insignificant way, in a manner that resembles and is related to 
its final form. One thinks, for example, of the Parable of the 
Mustard Seed??8 or the practice of open commensality we have 
touched upon. 

Indeed, I do not think it is pushing things too far to speak of 
the prefigurative ethics of the kingdom as necessitating a form 
of direct action, something characteristic of anarchism and 
something that involves “acting as if the state’s representatives 
have no more rights to impose their views of the rights or the 
wrongs of the situation than anybody else.”2*? A number of the 
activities of Jesus seem to have this characteristic, whether it 
is the tradition of his action in the Temple,?*° or his response 
to the question about the payment of taxes to Caesar,”*! or his 
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behaviour at his trial,?*? in all of which he appears to show no 
concern for the consequences of his actions. Indeed, just as direct 
action is sometimes “playful and carnivalesque’,**> so often are 
the forms of behaviour ascribed to Jesus or advocated by him.?74 
As Peter Marshall rightly observes, Jesus consistently “held 
political authority up to derision”,?*> demystifying and mocking 


the power it claimed. 


THE VISION OF THE KINGDOM IS NOT UTOPIAN BUT 
REFLEXIVE, UNDETERMINED, AND SELF-CREATIVE 


It is surprisingly difficult to describe, with any detail, the forms 
of social life expected within the new reality enacted and 
proposed by the historical Jesus. Although, as we have noted, 
it can be characterised by certain practices, such as open 
commensality, there is much that is not spelt out. There certainly 
is no obvious utopian blueprint, and despite the arguments of 
Mary Ann Beavis, it is not useful to characterise the vision of 
the kingdom held by the historical Jesus as utopian.?3© As we 
have noted, the main mode of teaching employed by Jesus, the 
parable, is figurative and by its nature allusive, resisting simple 
explanation and allowing a range of indeterminate, experiential 
responses. Parables do not communicate a specific plan. Indeed, 
it seems more helpful to think of Jesus as anti-utopian, a quality 
that resonates with anarchist thinking even if anarchists are 
popularly assumed to be driven by utopian visions. Although 
utopias can have their uses — they can inspire, encourage, and 
provide a pleasurable escape*>” — they can also be coercive and 
that is why, on the whole, they have been resisted by anarchists. 
Utopianism forces others to live in a certain way, and a utopia 
envisaged as a single, totalising endpoint will necessitate 
manipulation to fit a predetermined plan. As Marie Louise 
Berneri demonstrated in her analysis of utopian thought from 
Plato to Huxley, they are inherently authoritarian.2>* For 
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anarchists, the details of such social order need to be determined 
by those that are dominated. Their ethics are: 


Reflexive and self-creative, as they do not assess practices against 
a universally prescribed end-point, as some utopian theorists have 
done, but through a process of immanent critique.”*? 


Some might feel uneasy about this alleged similarity between 
the historical Jesus and anarchism because it is often assumed 
that the historical Jesus had a clear idea of his intentions and 
understanding of the implications of the kingdom of God from 
the outset. However, such thinking is an imposition upon the 
records of subsequent doctrinal assumptions. Our sources 
indicate a figure open to reflection and revision in the light of 
events and encounter with others. An example of this is the 
story of the Syrophoenician woman in which a gentile argues 
a reluctant Jesus into healing her daughter.*4 The incidents at 
h74! and Caesarea Philippi,*4? likewise seem to be 
moments that were critical in the formation of his self- 
understanding.**? The possibility that the historical Jesus’ own 
life was one characterised by reflexivity and a mutable 


Nazaret 


understanding of his mission, should not come as a surprise even 
if it may be surprising to some. As Henry Cadbury observed 
many decades ago: 


Probably much that is commonly said about the general purpose of 
Jesus’ life and the specific place in that purpose of detailed incidents 
is modern superimposition upon a nearly patternless life and upon 
nearly patternless records of it.244 


THE PEDAGOGY OF THE KINGDOM IS 
PREFIGURATIVE AND NON-COERCIVE 


There are also significant parallels between the distinctive 
pedagogy associated with the kingdom and the non-coercive, 
prefigurative pedagogy of anarchism. Although the latter is, as 
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Judith Suissa has argued, surprisingly under-theorised,?4 
pedagogy has been something of considerable significance in 
anarchism. This is largely, as Justin Mueller has suggested, 
because unlike other political philosophies aimed at social 
transformation, “education has never been simply the means to 
achieve a new social order’?4° but rather part of the 
prefigurative practice that is central to all forms of anarchism, 
a prefigurative practice characterised by non-coercion, and the 
inculcation of solidarity and fellow feeling, rather than 
competition and domination, the encouragement of active 
empathy and identification with others.24” Some of Jesus’ 
teaching does seem to have taken the form of commands, such 
as the command to love enemies*4® or the prohibition on 
divorce,”4° but by far the largest quantity of his teaching comes 
in the form of parables, which are figurative and affective, a 
form that does not compel the hearer to arrive at a narrowly 
predetermined understanding of what is being conveyed. Many 
parables could also be said to function in some way to directly 
encourage empathy and identification with others,?°° and most 
could be said to contribute to this indirectly by, amongst other 
things, intensifying the significance placed upon the praxis of the 
kingdom. 

However, before we conclude our discussion it is important 
to note that some grounds on which Jesus is often considered 
an anarchist should not be part of any attempt to answer the 
question, despite their popularity. For example, some might be 
surprised that there has been no mention of Jesus’ death in the 
preceding analysis. As Christoyannopoulos has noted: 


For most Christian Anarchists, Jesus is the saviour precisely because 
he accepted the cross — that is the revolution. He is the messiah 
because he consistently responds to injustice with unwavering love, 
forgiveness and non-resistance. He does not seek to lead yet 
another revolutionary government, but instead points to the true 
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kingdom beyond the state. Therefore, the crucifixion is indeed the 
glorious climax of Jesus’ messianic ministry.7>! 


For many, there is something “inevitable” about this conclusion 
to the life of Jesus, it is “the concrete consequence” of his teaching 
and practice.?°” Christian anarchists and others who believe that 
Jesus deserves the label of anarchist, are not so unusual in seeing 
Jesus’ death as a necessary consequence of his teaching. In 
modern historical-Jesus scholarship, as we have mentioned, one 
of the criteria used to determine which traditions are likely to go 
back to the historical Jesus is the criterion of “crucifiability’”>? 
— that is, if a tradition can explain Jesus’ execution then it is 
judged likely to be “authentic”. However, given the ubiquity of 
crucifixion in the empire, and the casual manner in which it 
could be imposed on the poor and inconsequential, it is likely 
that the Roman authorities did not give the killing of Jesus much 
thought, and he need not have done anything much, in their 
eyes, for them to put him to death. For example, as A. E. Harvey 
plausibly suggested: 


Jesus could have been one of those innocent victims who are picked 
up by police action at a time when peace-keeping has become 
difficult and the forces of law and order are over-stretched, and 
then arbitrarily put to death.?°4 


The titulus,?>> placed on the cross by the Romans, which seems 
to indicate that Jesus was killed because of a kingly claim of 
some kind, might well be no more than evidence that, from 
the perspective of the Romans, they were executing a deluded 
madman who talked of invisible kingdoms — something that 
would be in keeping of what we know about their treatment of 
others they believed to fall into this category.?°° 
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CONCLUSION 


To return to our question: was the historical Jesus an anarchist? 
Any answer depends upon the definition of “anarchist” used and 
how much room such a definition has for anarchism to be judged 
to exist outside of a formal political movement composed of 
self-declared anarchists. It would, however, be an inadequate 
definition that limited itself solely to the likes of Proudhon, and 
one that would not be true to their own understanding of the 
perennial nature of the doctrine they espoused. Instead, the 
suggestion of Graeber, that definitions of anarchism should also 
be inclusive of those who display anarchist attitudes and 
practices, as well as those who endorse a specific ideological 
position, has far more merit. 

However, if we decide that Jesus might well meet the rather 
broader definition of “anarchist” of the kind offered by Graeber, 
we will need to accept some things that, at least to many 
contemporary anarchists, appear incompatible with anarchism. 
For example, as Kathleen Corley has noted, Jesus does not appear 
to have criticised patriarchy,*>’ and our sources are silent about 
his thoughts on slavery, something ubiquitous in the empire. 
Even his proclamation of the kingdom of God could be seen to 
replicate elements of the imperialism that appears anathema to 
it.2°8 But such problems should not preclude us from using the 
label “anarchist” for Jesus. As Barclay has observed in his study of 
ethnographic accounts of stateless and governmentless societies, 
we cannot expect contemporary anarchists to necessarily 
approve of such societies, which though highly decentralised, 
can, for example, be highly conformist, patriarchal, 
gerontocracies,”>’ yet the use of the term anarchist is clearly 
legitimate for them. So, our use of the term “anarchist” outside 
of the modern context, where individuals and movements may 
display characteristics that are similarly unappealing to 
contemporary anarchists, has to be generous. 
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There is enough in what we can know about the historical 
Jesus, of the impressions of the man and his vision that have left 
their mark on our sources, to reveal someone not just intensely 
anti-authoritarian but also concerned with a prefigurative, non- 
coercive reality which would both confront existing inequity and 
be transformative of the lives of those oppressed by it. It may be 
pushing the evidence too far to say that Jesus of Nazareth was “a 
major political thinker”,?° but it is no surprise, to return to the 
quote with which we began, that Alexander Berkman believed 
Jesus to be an anarchist. He was right.?°! 
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CHAPTER 5. 


THE MADNESS OF KING JESUS: WHY WAS JESUS 
PUT TO DEATH, BUT HIS FOLLOWERS WERE 
NOT? 


STATING THE CONUNDRUM 


“They called me mad, and I called them mad, and damn them, they 
out voted me.” Nathaniel Lee! 


That Jesus of Nazareth was put to death by the Romans on a 
cross is one of those rare pieces of biographical data that is 
almost entirely uncontested. It is, of course, multiply attested in 
the earliest Christian and non-Christian sources,” and it was not 
doubted by any of the critics of the new religion.* Crucifixion 
was an ignoble and unappealing end, and one that it is hard 
to imagine anyone in the early church would have wanted to 
fabricate about their founder.4 The reason why he was put to 
death is somewhat harder to fathom. However, it is something 
that must be answered if we are to make any sense of the 
historical Jesus. As James Dunn has remarked: 


In recent questing it has been more widely recognized that a test of 
any hypothesis’ viability is whether it provides a satisfactory answer 
to the question, “Why was Jesus crucified?” To be “historical” the 
historical Jesus must have been crucifiable.° 


Explanations for Jesus’ execution abound although most 
commentators concede that it is difficult to prove for certain 
the exact cause. It did not take much to end up on a cross in 
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the empire, if you were a non-citizen and of low status. A quote 
from Juvenal is illustrative of the casual, summary way that an 
individual with the power of life or death could arrive at the 
decision to crucify someone they believed of no consequence: 


“Crucify that slave’, says the wife. “But what crime worthy of death 
has he committed?”, asks the husband. “Where are the witnesses? 
Who informed against him? Give him a hearing at least. No delay 
can be too long when a man’s life is at stake.” “What a fool you 
are! Do you call a slave a man? Do you say he has done no wrong? 
This is my will and my command. Take it as authority for the deed.” 
(Juvenal, Sat. 6.219-23) 


Under the rule of Pilate, ending up on a cross seems to have 
been a reasonably easy thing to achieve as the governor had 
a reputation for repeatedly executing people without trial.® So 
despite the importance of determining why Jesus was put to 
death, this may ultimately be something unknowable. It could 
have been decided on little more than a whim. Indeed, it could 
have even been an accident, a possibility that A. E. Harvey 
suggests: 


Jesus could have been one of those innocent victims who are picked 
up by police action at a time when peace-keeping has become 
difficult and the forces of law and order are over-stretched, and 
then arbitrarily put to death.” 


Nonetheless, most commentators have maintained Jesus was put 
to death by the Romans for a reason of some kind: he either 
thought of himself, or was thought of by others, to be King of the 
Jews. And there are, on the face of it, good grounds for holding 
this opinion. As Gerhard Schneider observes of the earliest 
account of Jesus’ appearance before Pilate, that of Mark, “the 
messianic, or in other words, the kingly claim is... the only point 
”8 (and this is true 
of Matthew too, who follows Mark closely). Luke does specify 


of the accusation that is brought into the open 
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the charges alluded to in Mark 15.4 and Matthew 27.13 yet once 
again the kingly claim is prominent amongst these: in Luke 23.2 
Jesus is accused of diaoteépovta tO ~Ovoc Hudv (“perverting our 
nation”), xwdvovta Pdeous Kaioagi ddd6voar (“forbidding us to 
give tribute to Caesar”) but the final accusation is that Jesus is 
saying that éavtov Xeuotov Baouréa eivan (“he himself is Christ 
a king”). In John too the kingly claim is uppermost in the 
accusation: Edav todtov aodbors, ovx ei pihog tod Kaioagos: 
Mas O Paottéa EauTOV NOLOV GvtAéyet TH Katoag (“If you release 
this man, you are no friend of the emperor. Everyone who claims 
to be a king sets himself against the emperor’”).? This common 
emphasis of the gospels, when combined with the fact that all 
the evangelists agree that an inscription was placed on the cross 
which declared Jesus to be 6 Baoteds tov ‘Tovdaimv,!9 a 
decidedly Roman rather than Jewish or early Christian 
expression,!! makes this explanation seem all the more 
reasonable. !? 

All this, I imagine, is fairly uncontroversial, but there is a 
conundrum and one that is reasonably well known but not one 
that I believe has been very convincingly solved. If Jesus was put 
to death by the Romans as a royal pretender why were none of 
his followers killed or even pursued? This is a paradox, right at the 
heart of current reconstructions of the historical Jesus. So, for 
example, E. P. Sanders observes: 


We recall the surest facts: Jesus was executed by the Romans; his 
disciples were not rounded up and executed. In addition it was 
highly probable that he was executed for sedition or treason, as 
would-be king.!3 


From everything that we know of Roman policy concerning the 
treatment of royal pretenders or leaders of seditious movements, 
this failure to kill Jesus’ followers, or even pursue them, is 
perplexing to say the least. New Testament scholars are familiar 
enough with the accounts of Theudas and the Egyptian.!4 
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Although the information that we possess about these figures 
raises a number of critical problems that do not need to be 
rehearsed here, one detail seems clear in both cases: the Roman 
forces made a point of slaughtering large numbers of their 
followers. The same, of course, occurred with the Samaritan 
prophet during the rule of Pilate. As Josephus says, having 
already killed a number of the prophet’s supporters in an attack: 
“many prisoners were taken, of whom Pilate put to death the 
principal leaders and those who were most influential amongst 
the fugitives.”!> A similar fate seems to have befallen the 
followers of the royal pretender Simon of Peraea in 4 BCE.!° 
Indeed, if we throw our net a little more widely, we find the same 
pattern of behaviour by the Roman authorities when faced with 
comparable leaders and movements elsewhere. For example, in 
the case of the slave king Eunus-Antiochus, the wonder-working 
Syrian who claimed that Atargatis-Astarte had promised him 
a crown,!’ or Tacfarinas, the charismatic north African rebel 
leader,!8 or Mariccus, the Gallic god-man,!? or the insurgent 
general Anicetus of Pontus,?° the common practice seems to 
have been that not only would a seditious leader be killed (if 
caught) but his followers, or at least those prominent amongst 
them, would be executed or enslaved.2! Indeed, the killing of 
bandit leaders and their associates was something played out 
again and again in the Laureolus. In this notorious and hugely 
popular mime (Gaius apparently saw it on the day of his 
assassination) it was not unusual to have condemned men play 
the victims and the stage and audience were often literally awash 
with blood.” 

It is important at this point to note that we are dealing here 
with Roman behaviour towards royal pretenders and seditious 
leaders, and what we can determine of imperial policy and 
practice and so the example of John the Baptist is, for our 
purposes, irrelevant: he was not killed by the Romans but on 
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the orders of Herod Antipas. Even if Josephus’ description of 
Herod Antipas’ motivation in having John executed is correct, we 
would, in any case, be dealing with the killing of a potential threat 
and not someone who declared himself or was declared by others 
a king or rebel leader.” 

The determination of the Romans to destroy followers as well 
as those who led them, is hardly surprising, particularly given 
the characteristic importance of deterrence in explanations and 
justifications of punishment in Roman law more generally. As 
Quintillian observed: 


Whenever we crucify criminals, the most heavily used routes are 
chosen where the greatest number of people can watch and be 
influenced by this threat; for every penalty is aimed not so much at 
the offence as at its exemplary value. (Quintillian, Decl, 274.13)*4 


The notion that the Roman authorities would kill a royal 
pretender but not bother to persecute those who publicly 
supported him as a warning to others, seems to go against what 
we can discern of both the general practice and principles of 
Roman rule. 

All of this really should in fact make us question whether the 
Romans executed Jesus because they took the kingly claims made 
by him, or about him, seriously. Yet, as we have stated, this is 
exactly what most New Testament scholars seem to argue. For 
example, N. T. Wright maintains that “Jesus was executed as a 
rebel against Rome”,*° James Dunn states “Jesus was executed as 
a threat (messianic pretender) to Rome’s hold over Jerusalem’,*° 
A. E. Harvey claims “Jesus was convicted and executed on a 
charge of sedition against the Roman authority’,”” and Paula 
Fredriksen says that Pilate executed Jesus, “specifically as a 
political insurrectionist”.2® Of course, some raise the possibility 
that the Romans did not think Jesus presented much of a danger. 
As Joel Green puts it, “In its arrogance Rome may regard Jesus’ 
ministry and message as harmless, but, in the end, it cannot 
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overlook the threat of civil unrest”? Similar qualifications are 
indeed made by Wright,?° Dunn,?! Fredriksen,>2 and Sanders,? 
amongst others. Yet, for all this, it is important to remember that 
such scholars do believe that Jesus was publicly executed as some 
kind of threat to Roman rule, a kingly pretender of some sort. 
Even if, as Heinz-Wolfgang Kuhn suggested, Jesus’ execution was 
a result of a misunderstanding of his ministry on the part of the 
Romans*4 — if they mistook him for a rebel leader and had him 
executed as such — we are still left with the problem of why they 
ignored his disciples? 

It really will not do to try and solve the conundrum, as Sanders 
has suggested, by arguing that only Jesus was executed because 
Pilate was responding to direct pressure from some of the Jewish 
authorities who had a problem with Jesus alone or simply failed 
to convince Pilate that his followers posed a danger.*> This 
solution would still leave us with a Roman governor apparently 
happy to be seen to execute someone publicly as a kingly 
pretender and also happy to be seen to leave the followers of this 
kingly pretender, every single one of them, for the subsequent six 
years during which he held this office, untroubled. For Sanders 
to be right, we would have to assume that Pilate did not behave, 
nor wish to be seen to behave, as Roman governors always seem 
to have behaved in such circumstances. This is all the odder 
given Pilate’s reputation as someone who was robust, to say the 
least, when it came to being seen to exert Roman authority.*° If 
anything, we would expect Pilate to go too far the other way, and 
overreact to threats real or otherwise, as he eventually did with 
the Samaritan prophet. 

So how can this conundrum be solved? I would like to suggest 
that there is one possible solution that is historically defensible, 
and makes sense within the first-century cultural context, but 
has yet to be considered: the Roman authorities did not believe 
that Jesus was a kingly pretender of any real kind. Instead, they 
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thought him insane. If Pilate had Jesus put to death because he 
believed that Jesus thought himself to be a king of some sort, but 
did not pursue his followers, then Pilate cannot have thought of 
Jesus as aspiring to be a king in any meaningful sense, publicly or 
privately, nor someone who could reasonably be thought a king 
by anyone else. The Romans executed Jesus of Nazareth because 
they thought they were disposing of a deluded lunatic. Not only 
does this solve this famous conundrum but, once the details of 
Jesus’ treatment at the hands of the Romans are examined in 
the light of what we know of the treatment in Graeco-Roman 
culture of low-status individuals deemed insane, the solution 
becomes all the more compelling. 


THE MADNESS OF JESUS 


Of course, the accusation that Jesus was mad is hardly new. 
Mark’s Gospel provides us with the early tradition that Jesus’ 
own family thought him so and even went so far as to try to 
restrain him.?” They had good reason to think as much. All the 
gospels contain the accusation that Jesus was possessed,*® a 
judgement that could be taken as amounting to more or less 
the same thing?” — although not necessarily so.4° Indeed, John’s 
Gospel even records a tradition that Jesus was thought to be 
suicidal*! — not in itself evidence of insanity but something 
that could be thought to indicate as much.*” The accusation that 
he was a drunkard,*? even a false prophet,** could legitimately 
be seen as evidence that he was thought deranged by his 
contemporaries. Even the tradition that Jesus on occasion sought 
solitude for extended periods, as evidenced in the temptation 
narratives,*> could be construed as a sign of lunacy. As Aretaeus 
of Cappadocia, the first-century medical writer remarked, some 
sufferers of mania “flee the haunts of men, and going to the 
wilderness, live by themselves.’4° However, what I want to argue 
here is not that the historical Jesus’ family and some of his co- 
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religionists thought him mad (it seems pretty certain that they 
did) but that there are good grounds to suppose that the Roman 
authorities believed him to be insane and that this, to a 
significant extent, is evident in their treatment of him and can 
explain his death. 

I venture to say anything about the death of the historical Jesus 
with some trepidation. It is hardly the most obscure area of New 
Testament research. Indeed, as we will see, some of the primary 
texts that will be brought into the discussion have long been 
known about, although their significance has been understood in 
a rather different manner to that argued for here. The parallels 
between the mocking of Jesus and that of the treatment of the 
unfortunate madman Carabas recounted in Philo were, for 
example, noted by Hugo Grotius as long ago as 1641.4” My thesis 
might also appear “excessively original’,48 in the words Ben F. 
Meyer has used to dismiss some recent contributions to the 
study of the historical Jesus — a sobering criticism, if ever there 
were one. I am especially wary as I do not know much about 
many of the things vital to my argument, although this is not 
entirely my fault. As Fergus Millar put it, in his seminal article 
on the world of Apuleius’ Golden Ass, “Those who study and teach 
the history of the ancient world suffer from a great disadvantage, 
which we find it difficult to admit even to ourselves; in a 
perfectly literal sense we do not know what we are talking 
about.”4? The need for New Testament scholars to display a more 
thoroughgoing agnosticism on historical matters, and to eschew 
the infectious but misleading confidence that so often 
characterises our reconstructions, is something that I have 
pleaded for on a number of occasions elsewhere,*° so I will not 
pursue it further here. Suffice to say, although I believe that what 
follows is plausible, and I believe sheds some new light on this 
most studied of subjects, I would be the first to admit that there 
is much that just cannot be known about these events. 
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A SLIGHT BUT IMPORTANT DIGRESSION: WAS JESUS 
ACTUALLY MAD? 


Before beginning to make my case, it is important that I clarify 
what this paper is not about. It is not about whether the historical 
Jesus actually suffered from a mental illness of some kind in 
an objective sense. Odd though it might appear to many in the 
field, New Testament scholars have, from time to time, ventured 
to make judgements on Jesus’ sanity. Indeed, no less a figure 
than Albert Schweitzer dedicated a book to this subject, Die 
psychiatrische Beurteilung Jesu: Darstellung und Kritik,>! motivated, 
in part, it seems, by his own sense of responsibility for the growth 
of publications in the early twentieth century that declared Jesus 
to be mad. As he noted, his influential work on the historical 
Jesus “portrayed a Jesus whose object world looked like a 
structure of fantasies”.>* It seemed to him that as a result of his 
own writings, others believed that the: “paranoia of the Jewish 
Messiah had been proved”.°? (Schweitzer’s study gave the 
historical Jesus a more or less clean bill of mental health.)°4 

In saying that this paper is not about whether Jesus actually was 
mad, by any objective criteria (if such things exist), I would like 
to make it clear that I am not saying that it is illegitimate to try 
to investigate the psychology of the historical Jesus, something 
that I have argued at more length elsewhere.>? It is customary 
for scholars to reject this undertaking. Giinther Bornkamm, for 
example, judged it, “doomed to failure”°° and contributors to 
the so-called “Third Quest”, such as Wright, have said much the 
same.’ Most are dismissive>® because they believe that the 
evidence that we have is not of the kind that can sustain 
psychological scrutiny, and the work produced by those who 
have, in recent years, tried to do just this, such as John Miller°? 
and Donald Capps,°° has done little to convince them otherwise. 
Despite severe reservations, | do not share this pessimism. 
Indeed, what Peter Gay has said of historians in general is also 
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true of New Testament scholars: “The professional historian has 
always been a psychologist — an amateur psychologist.”®! For all 
their stated reticence, it is hard to find a scholar of the historical 
Jesus who has not had something to say about such things as 
Jesus’ “self-understanding” and has not applied assumptions 
about human psychology (however limited and _ poorly 
articulated) in making their judgements. An example from 
Sanders’ influential Jesus and Judaism will suffice to illustrate my 
point here. Although noting that the interpretation amongst 
Jesus’ followers of his death as atoning appears to have been 
“immediate and thorough’,°* Sanders nonetheless finds it 
implausible that these traditions could have originated with the 
historical Jesus because: 


When pushed to its limit, this view means that Jesus determined 
in his own mind to be killed and to have his death understood as 
sacrificial for others, and it must then imply that he pulled this 
off by provoking the authorities. It is not historically impossible 
that Jesus was weird and I realise that my own interpretation of 
his views may make twentieth-century people look at him askance. 
But the view that he plotted his own redemptive death makes him 
strange in any century and thrusts the entire drama into his peculiar 
inner psyche. The other things that we know about him make him a 
reasonable first-century visionary. We should be guided by them.°? 


For all of the problems, it is high time that scholars of the 
historical Jesus became rather less averse to psychology. At the 
very least it might make them more critically aware of the 
psychological assumptions operative in judgements such as this, 
which at present go largely unexamined. 


MAKING SENSE OF MADNESS 


It is also necessary, before we venture any further, to say 
something about the initial problems raised by attempting to 
study anything to do with madness in the ancient world. There 
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are at least two major difficulties that face us. Firstly, little work 
is being done on this subject. Although there are some fine and 
ostensibly comprehensive studies of Roman medicine, such as 
those by Jacques André,°4 Audrey Cruse,°° Ralph Jackson,®° and 
Vivian Nutton,°’ and a range of excellent works on the history 
of diseases in antiquity, notably that of Mirko Grmek,®® these 
authors make virtually no reference to mental disorders. Studies 
of perceptions of disease and illness in antiquity, such as 
Geoffrey Lloyd’s monograph on the subject,°? and 
interpretations of deformity and disability in Graeco-Roman 
culture, such as that by Robert Garland,” have little of relevance 
to say, either directly or indirectly. To date, what work there has 
been on this issue has been rather limited in its focus (for our 
purposes) and has concentrated on either literary concerns, such 
as Deborah Hershkowitz’s examination of the role of madness 
in epic,’! or the study of women in antiquity, such as Mary 
Lefkowitz and Maureen Fant,’* and Rebecca Flemming’ (who 
have made much of the gendered notions of rationality evident 
in the assumptions of Graeco-Roman medical writers). There 
have been some studies of specific works of Greek and Roman 
medical authors that appear to touch directly on this subject, 
such as the Hippocratic treatise On the Sacred Disease, a book that 
contests the divine origin of an illness that seems to resemble 
what we would call epilepsy,’4 but these do not reveal much 
of relevance for us. There has been no concerted and 
comprehensive attempt to study insanity in antiquity.’”° This is 
an unusual lacuna in scholarship,”© particularly given Michel 
Foucault's influential history of madness, Folie et déraison: Histoire 
de la folie a V’age classique.’’ Indeed, given the significant effect his 
Histoire de la sexualité’® has had upon the direction of subsequent 
scholarship in Classics,’? this is all the more surprising. The 
most comprehensive treatment of madness in the ancient world 
remains the early sections of Fred Rosen’s Madness in Society: 
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Chapters in the Historical Sociology of Mental Illness®° which is now 
almost forty years old and has evident weaknesses. Although 
there are probably many reasons for this state of affairs, such as 
the fact that most mental disorders leave no direct mark on the 
skeletal record,®! one hopes we will not have to wait too long for 
this to be rectified. 

A second difficulty that faces us is that the phenomenon of 
mental illness is a difficult thing to discuss in any period or 
culture. Those deemed “mad” in our primary sources display 
a wide variety of behavioural abnormalities. A multiplicity of 
technical terms were also employed and these often seem to 
overlap with each other, and it is clear that those using them 
often had very different notions about what might be being 
discussed. The term pavia was regularly used in Greek sources 
of our period, and although it was generally distinguished from 
ogevitic (a mental disturbance usually accompanied by a fever) 
and émAnwta (erratic behaviour caused by some form of seizure), 
it was a catch-all term that could include a vast range of different 
problems that, at least from the lay perspective, were somehow 
all related.82 In Lucian’s Abdicatus, for example, the doctor son 
who has been disowned by his father for refusing to treat his 
stepmother (whom he judges to be beyond medical help) 
complains: 


My father expects all attacks of insanity (wavia) in all bodies to be 
alike and their treatment the same. [...] Madness (uaviq) itself has a 
thousand forms, numberless causes, and even some distinct names. 
Delusion (nagavoeiv), eccentricity (magamateww), fenzy (Avttév), and 
lunacy (uewnvéva) are not the same thing, but are all names that 
signify whether one is more or less in the grip of the disease. (Abdic. 
27, 30) 


But we too find it hard to talk about insanity with any precision. 
Terms such as “mad” or “mentally ill” in English are used to refer 
to a massive range of human experiences and behaviours, from 
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mild depression to paranoid schizophrenia. It is unsurprising 
because, as Roy Porter notes, “even today we possess no rational 
consensus upon the nature of mental illness — what it is, what 
causes it, what will cure it.”°? Just as it is notoriously hard to 
define “health’°4 it is a maddeningly elusive thing to define 
“insanity”. Indeed, The American Psychiatric Association’s 
Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders (DSM-IV), 
perhaps the most influential reference work on the classification 
of mental disorders, and used regularly in clinical contexts, 
begins, somewhat unnervingly, by noting: “Although this manual 
provides a classification of mental disorders, it must be admitted 
that no definition adequately specifies precise boundaries for the 
concept of ‘mental disorder”.®° 

This difficulty in talking about insanity, is, in part, a 
consequence of madness being culturally constructed. Wherever 
one places oneself in current debates about the fundamental 
nature of human ill health, and the relationship between the 
physical experience of disease and the social experience of 
illness, it is fair to assume that most would agree that to suffer 
from a mental disorder is also not quite the same thing as 
suffering from a fracture. Although all ailments are, to some 
degree, culturally, as well biologically, determined (that is, it is 
one thing to have Hansen’s disease and to experience the gradual 
destruction of your nervous system that it causes, it is quite 
another to suffer the social death that is the illness of leprosy), 
“madness” seems especially so. As Rosen puts it: 


Whether or not a person is considered mentally ill depends on the 
degree to which his [sic] behaviour is disturbed, and the attitude of 
the members of his social group towards deviant behaviour. In this 
sense mental disorder is perhaps even more intimately dependent 
on social factors than is physical illness.°° 


We really cannot underestimate the significance of human 
culture in perceptions and experiences of mental illness.8” To 
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put it crudely, culture determines what symptoms are taken as 
indicative of mental illness, what label is given to a sufferer, and 
how such an illness is explained and treated by other members of 
society. Culture determines what actions or beliefs are regarded 
as deviant, and whether these are labelled mad or bad, or of no 
particular interest one way or the other. Even the content of 
madness is, in some sense culturally shaped. When a condition 
has a clearly organic basis, such as neurosyphilis, delirium 
tremens, cerebral malaria, or dementia, the  sufferer’s 
“perceptions and behaviour, the content of their hallucinations 
or delusions, and the attitudes of others towards them”®® are 
shaped by cultural factors. As Porter insightfully remarks, “Even 
the mad are men [or women] of their times.”8? The degree to 
which most critics would confirm that madness is culturally 
constructed, more so than other forms of illness, means that it 
is something that can be contested between cultures. As Ruth 
Benedict long ago observed, behaviour that could be considered 
abnormal, a sign of neurosis or psychosis in one culture, might 
be highly valued or acceptable in another.” 

The culturally constructed nature of madness is evident in its 
uses. Because of the peculiar malleability of the idea of “madness” 
in society, and the fact that it is often a label for deviance, it is 
especially vulnerable to reflecting and enforcing the dominant 
ideas and relationships of power. Accusations of “madness”, like 
those of “badness” or “magic”, can function as ideological means 
of control — intentionally or unintentionally. For example, when 
it was proposed in 1864 to admit women to London University 
degrees, one opponent went on record to say, in all seriousness, 
that “fears have been expressed that if girls were encouraged to 
use their brains, the excitement caused thereby might produce 
insanity”.°! The recognition that accusations of madness can 
have a clear ideological function has been carried to its logical 
conclusion by proponents of the Anti-Psychiatry Movement 
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who argue that much of mental illness is simply a social 
construction, a euphemism for behaviours that are disapproved 
of, created by psychiatrists who act as powerful agents of social 
control — the kind of analysis found, for example, in the 
controversial work of Thomas Szasz.?* 

Given this, it is no surprise that “in practice, the dividing line 
between sanity and insanity is not always easily established”.”* 
For example, Josephus was not sure if the behaviour of the Sicarii 
under torture, in refusing to admit that Caesar was their Lord, 
should be called courage or madness (an6voia).?4 Similarly, it 
was not clear whether the peripatetic doctor Menecrates, who 
claimed to be divine, called himself Zeus, and dressed up as the 
god, was mad or not. According to Athenaeus, Menecrates used 
his skill in medicine: 


To compel those whom he cured of the so-called sacred diseases 
to sign a bond that they would obey him as his slaves if they were 
restored to health. And one man who became his attendant wore 
the dress and went by the name of Heracles ... Another attendant 
with the riding-cloak and herald’s staff and wings besides, was 
called Hermes ... another Apollo ... Still another of his patients who 
had been restored to health moved about in his company clad in 
the garb of Asclepius. As for Zeus himself, dressed in purple, with 
a gold crown on his head and carrying a sceptre, his feet shod with 
slippers, he walked about attended by his divine choir. (Athenaeus, 
Deipnosophistae 7.33-34)”° 


Menecrates’ opinions were quoted in medical texts of the period, 
despite the fact that at least one recipient of his unsolicited letters 
responded to his demand that he be recognised as Zeus by 
advising him to take a dose of hellebore (a plant noted as effective 
in the treatment of the insane). As Rosen notes, “an individual 
who believed himself to be a god incarnate did not stand out 
quite as sharply in society or appear quite as alien as he would 


today.”° 
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PERCEPTIONS AND RESPONSES TO MADNESS 


Having briefly sketched the problems that face anyone trying to 
understand madness in antiquity, we can now turn back to the 
first century. Before looking more directly at the details of Jesus’ 
treatment by the Romans, it is necessary to examine the range 
of understandings and responses to madness within first-century 
Graeco-Roman cultures,” and more specifically the culture of 
Pilate, a minor aristocrat of equestrian rank,?* probably from 
Italy, and the cultures of those involved directly in the crucifixion 
of Jesus — the Syrio-Palestinian auxiliaries.?” Literary and 
theatrical depictions were probably influential in shaping and 
reflecting the assumptions of both, albeit in somewhat different 
ways. From what we know of the continued popularity of his 
writings across the empire in our period, Homer’s depictions of 
the mad can tell us much about the perceptions of many of its 
inhabitants.!°° For Homer, mental states in humans have their 
origins outside of a person and mental disturbances come from 
the gods themselves (although characters can have internal 
conflicts they are generally between one impulse and another, 
or one part of the body and another, and are not the cause of 
insanity). Homer’s Bellerophon became the classic example of 
just such an afflicted individual — wandering alone, persecuted 
and driven insane by the gods.!°! Likewise, Ajax’s temporary 
madness in Sophocles’ play of that name! and that of Heracles, 
in Euripides’ play the Madness of Heracles,!°> or the worshippers 
of Dionysus in his work The Bacchae,!°4 were probably 
influential, as were the depictions found in popular Roman New 
Comedy, such as Plautus’ Menaechmi. These present a similar 
notion of madness as that of Homer (although we begin to see 
an interest in organic and naturalistic explanations of mental 
illness, where imbalances in humours, and circumstances rather 
than gods or their intermediaries, drive people mad).!°° These 
depictions were well known, not just through the presentation 
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of these plays in antiquity but also, from what we can tell, of 
the popularised and bowdlerised versions of them that seem to 
have been common in mime (which was not mute but a kind 
of knockabout slapstick and was by far the most dominant 
theatrical form in the first-century eastern Roman empire). In 
mime, the physical abuse of the pweds (fool) is a recurring and 
prominent motif.! 

However, the most extensive discussions of mental illness are, 
of course, to be found in medical writers of the period. The 
popular currency of such medical ideas is difficult to determine 
and the undifferentiated understanding of wavia displayed by 
the father in Lucian’s Abdicatus probably typified the thinking of 
most people. Nonetheless, some writers such as Aulus Cornelius 
Celsus did present medical ideas to a wider, educated audience 
through the popular genre of the encyclopedia, and their 
writings may well tell us something relevant about perceptions 
and treatments of those deemed mentally ill by a man such as 
Pilate.!°7 Celsus, for example, declares that true madness has a 
discernible onset and is delusional: 


Insanity is really there when a continuous dementia begins, when 
the patient, although up till then in his senses, yet entertains certain 
vain imaginings; the insanity becomes established when the mind 
becomes at the mercy of such imaginings. (Celsus, De medicina 
3.18.3) 


He also tells us something about the range of forms of mental 
impairment and notes how even those who appear sane are really 
mad if their actions indicate as much: 


There are several sorts of insanity; for some among insane persons 
are sad, others hilarious; some are more readily controlled and rave 
in words only, others are rebellious and act with violence; and of 
these latter, some only do harm by impulse, others are artful too, 
and show the most complete appearance of sanity while seizing 
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occasion for mischief, but they are detected by the result of their 
acts. (Celsus, Med. 3.18.3) 


Celsus gives us an indication of the diversity of common 
practices amongst those who wished to try to restore the insane 
to rational life and had sufficient resources for such an 
undertaking. Although some treatments were humane, involving 
dietetics, 198 blood-letting,!°” drugs, !!0 and even interventions 
that resemble some contemporary _ psychotherapeutic 
practices,!!! and others, such as incubation in temples!!* and 
exorcism, ! 13 114 
probably did no harm to sufferers, some common interventions 
were extremely physically and psychologically distressing. As 
Celsus notes, “If it is the mind that deceives the madman, he is 
best treated by certain tortures”.!!° It was, for example, common 
practice to bind the mentally ill: 


and the use of incantations and amulets, 


Those who conduct themselves more violently it is expedient to 
fetter, lest they should do harm either to themselves or to others. 
Anyone so fettered, although he talks rationally and pitifully when 
he wants his fetters removed, is not to be trusted, for that is a 
madman’s trick. (Celsus, Med. 3.18.4)116 


Such practices are referred to by Paul of Aegina and numerous 
others.!!7 
bring some people back to their senses. Just as Heracles had 
been restored to his right mind by Athena throwing a “sanity 
stone” at him,!!® those judged to be suffering from delusions 
were particularly prone to such treatment and were often beaten 
to restore them to their senses. As Celsus remarks: 


It was also common to assume that violence could 


If, however, it is the mind that deceives the madman, he is best 
treated by certain tortures. When he says or does anything wrong, 
he is to be coerced by starvation, fetters and flogging ... To be 
terrified suddenly and to be thoroughly frightened is beneficial in 
this illness and so, in general, is anything which strongly agitates the 
spirit. (Celsus, Med. 3.18.21-22) 
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Starvation was also a regular weapon in the therapeutic armoury 
for those who refused to respond to treatment.!!? Those deemed 
mad ran the serious risk of being killed by the therapy itself. 

Of course, most of those suffering from pwavia did not receive 
medical treatment at all,!2° and our knowledge of their fate 
comes to us only indirectly. From what we can determine, the 
best most could hope for would be confinement by their families, 
who had primary responsibility for them (as in the case of Jesus 
and his family according to Mark).!2! However, to judge from 
the ubiquity of the insane in literary evidence of the time, it 
seems many were abandoned and left to fend for themselves, !?? 
wandering about,!?? vulnerable to assault; “in antiquity, the 
mentally disordered became objects of ridicule, scorn or abuse, 
and remained public butts for the amusement of the 
populace”.!24 They were “teased, chased, pelted with clods or 
subjected to other indignities”.!*° The mentally ill seem to have 
feared the regular, random violence of the wider population.!° 
It was customary to spit on the mad!?’ and to throw stones 
at them (probably for apotropaic reasons). One of the advocati 
in Plautus’ Poenulus, for example, refused to run through the 
streets for fear that he would be thought mad and that people 
would do exactly that.!28 Children and youths seem to have been 
both the deranged’s closest associates and their most persistent 
persecutors.!2? There is some evidence that within some 
cultures of the Roman empire, the mentally ill even functioned as 
ritual “scapegoats”, as pharmakoi — although we should not make 
too much of such accounts as they are disparate and probably 
unrepresentative in their nature. But, nonetheless, we should 
not ignore the evidence that those deemed mad were thought to 
be of no value in the sight of others, and, along with others in 
this category (such as the indigent and the elderly) were often 
assumed to be disposable and could be killed or left to die.!3! 
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Indeed, it was recommended by some that they should be 
systematically slaughtered.!32 


TWO CASES OF “MADNESS”: CARABAS AND JESUS 
BEN ANANIAS 


However, before we return to the historical Jesus, I would like 
to focus on the two fullest accounts of the treatment of those 
deemed mad in the ancient world: the account of Carabas in 
Philo!3> and that of Jesus ben Ananias in Josephus.!+4 Both tell 
us much about the treatment of the insane in the early empire. 
Despite their familiarity to some, I think it is important to 
include the relevant sections of the accounts in their entirety. 

According to Philo, during the reign of Caligula, the pagan 
populace of Alexandria, stirred by antisemitic feelings at the visit 
of Agrippa, decided to insult him by dressing up a madman 
Carabas as a mock king: 


(36) “Hv tic pepnvas Svona Kagapac ob tiv ayeiav xai Onoewwdy 
paviav—doxunmtos yao avtTn ye xual tots géyovot xal Tots 
TAHOLTCOVOW—,GAAG tiv avemévnv zal parhaxwtéeav. ovtos 
SiNPEQEVE Ol SlevuxtTéeQevEyvLvos Ev Tats Odoic OUTE OGATOS OTE 
xovLOV éExtoEMduEvoc, GOvena (37) vymiwv xal pEloaxiwv 
oxoAatovtmv. ovveAdoavtes TOV GOALOV cxeL Tod yupVaotoV xa 
OTHOUVTES HETEWEOV, iva xaABOE@TO MEdG TAavTMV, BUBAOV LEV 
evovvavtes avtt dtadjuatoc eémtiWécaow avtod tH xEepart, 
YALALOTEMTD SE TO GAAO OMWA MEQLBPGAAOVOLW GvVTL YAaUVSOG, VTL 
dé oxhrteov Poayl tt marbe0U Tua tis éyywotou xad’ db6dov 
soEtuMEVOV iSa@v (38) Tis AvadiSmow. Enel 58 Ws Ev Beateinois pipwots 
TO MAEGONUG Tis Bactrelac averdno>et nal SiexexOounto eis Bactréa, 
veaviat eaBdoucg emi TOV Dpwv éQovtes avti AoyyoPdewv 
éxatéew0ev eiothxecav pupobpevor Soguddeovs. id’ EteQor 
TEOCOTEOaV, Oi Lev HS GomaodLEVOL, Oi SE GS (39) StxacduEVOL, Oi 
& ws évtevEduevor TEQi XOWOV TOAyLATOV. eit’ &x% Tod MEQLEDTHTOS 
Ev XOXAM MANVovs eEHyer Boh tig Gtom0g Mdéew amoxahovvtwv — 
ottas dé Mao TOV xVELOV OvoUGTEDNaL TAEG TUEOLC. 


(36) There was a certain lunatic named Carabas, whose madness 
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was not of the fierce and savage kind, which is dangerous both to 
the madmen themselves and those who approach them, but of the 
easy-going, gentler sort. He spent day and night in the streets naked, 
shunning neither heat nor cold, made game of by children and the 
lads who were idling about. (37) The rioters drove the poor fellow 
into the gymnasium and set him up on high to be seen of all and 
put on his head a sheet of byblus spread out wide for a diadem, 
clothed the rest of his body with a rug for a royal robe, while 
someone who had noticed a piece of the native papyrus thrown 
away in the road gave it to him for his sceptre. (38) And when as in 
some theatrical farce he had received the insignia of kingship and 
had been tricked out as a king, young men carrying rods on their 
shoulders as spearmen stood on either side of him in imitation of a 
bodyguard. Then others approached him, some pretending to salute 
him, others to sue for justice, others to consult on state affairs. (39) 
Then from the multitudes standing round him there rang out a 
tremendous shout hailing him as “Marin”, which is said to be the 
name for “lord” in Syria. (Philo, Flaccus 6.36-39) 


The similarities between the treatment of Carabas and Jesus of 
Nazareth are obvious on even a cursory read. Indeed, W. D. 
Davies and Dale Allison!>> cite it as the closest parallel that we 
have in literature of the period to the mocking of Jesus. Some 
have argued that Philo’s account might well have directly affected 
that of Mark, and others have maintained its direct influence 
on Matthew’s redaction of the event (he adds the detail that 
Jesus is given a xdhapog as a mock sceptre!*6 
similarly given a piece of admbeo¢ to serve the same purpose). 
John Dominic Crossan even goes so far as to suggest that 
Carabas’ mocking is in part responsible for the creation of the 
tradition that Jesus was mocked, saying, “suppose, now, that 
somebody with magnificent imagination took an exegesis such as 
that in the Epistle of Barnabas 7 and a story such that in Against 
Flaccus 32-39 and put them together.” !37 

However, for all the interest the parallels between the mocking 
of Carabas and Jesus have generated since Grotius, the fact that 


while Carabas is 
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Carabas is described as suffering from pavia is rarely considered 
of any consequence. Indeed, in Paul Winter's otherwise 
informative discussion of the possible relationship of the 
Carabas episode to the traditions of the mocking of Jesus, he 
rather oddly refers to Carabas as a “lout”.!38 This is a peculiarly 
inappropriate way of talking about the character as Philo has 
presented him. Here we have a “madman”, of what Philo calls the 
“gentle kind’, mocked as a king (albeit, if Philo is correct, as a 
way of mocking someone else — Agrippa, or indeed, the Jews of 
Alexandria as a whole). Surely it is far from insignificant that the 
event with the closest parallels to the mocking of Jesus involves 
the mocking of someone believed to be insane. 

The story of Jesus ben Ananias is well known to New 
Testament scholars. He is often cited as an example of a category 
of oracular or popular prophet with strong parallels to the 
historical Jesus both in his message and treatment, and, like Jesus, 
is a peasant from the countryside, who appeared in Jerusalem 
only for trouble to ensue. 


(300) t6 6& tobtHV HoPeEwteeov, Tnoots yao tis vids Avavioutadv 
LOLOTOV CLYQOLKOS MEO TEGOGOEWV ETHV TOD MOAELOV THA HWOALOTA THS 
nMOMEWS Eionvevopévys xal EvONVOLONs, EADV Eis TI EoeTHy, Ev 1 
oxnvoroteio0at mavtas E00c TH OEd, nate tO igQdv (301) &antivys 
avaBpodv HEEATO ,dwv1) AO AvaTOA|s, POVI] G10 SHGEWS, MMVI) Gd 
TOV TEGOAEWV AVELOV, Pwvi] éml Tegoodrupa xai Tovvady, daviy Est 
vundlous xai voudas, dovi) én TOV Aadv mévta." tTodto LEO’ huéeav 
HAL VOXTWE HATA MAVTAs Tods OTEevomods MEQLEt (302) xexQaywe. 
TOV OE EMLONLOV TIVES SNLOTOV CYAVAXTNOAVTECTIODS TO XAXOPHLOV 
ovhdkappdvouvot tov GvOeEMmov xal MoAAais aixiCovtar mAnyats. O dé 
000’ bxée abtod POeyEduEvocs ote LS(a (303) mEd¢ tovS Matovtac, Gc 
HAL TEOTEQOV Mwvas POwvV StletéAet. vouloavtes SE OL COXOVTES, OTE 
TV, SALMOVLATEQOV TO x(vNA TAVSEdS (304) GvayouvoW aTOV émi 
TOV TAEG PMpatois éEmagyov. EvOa UAoTLEWMEXOL OoTEMV EawwopLEVOS 
000’ ixétevoev ott’ E5GxQVOEV, GAN ws Evijv UGhOTA THV wri 
OhopveEetixds mageyxrivwv medc éxcotyv (305) arexeivato myyiv 
“aiol Tegooodtpo.” tot 8 AdPivov SteQwtHvtos, ovTOS yao 
EMAEXOS IV, tic ein xai NOOEV, xai Sua Ti tTadtA POéyyoto, TEds TAVTA 
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wéev odd’ OtTLOdV GmExQivato, TOV dé Em TH MOAEL BEf|vov Eio~wv ov 
dtéheutev, péEXOL natayvods wavicv 6 (306) AdBivoc anéAvoev avtdv. 


(300) But a further portent was even more alarming. Four years 
before the war, when the city was enjoying profound peace and 
prosperity, there came to the feast at which it is the custom of all 
Jews to erect tabernacles to God (301), one Jesus, son of Ananias, 
a rude peasant who, standing in the temple, suddenly began to cry 
out, “A voice from the east, a voice from the west, a voice from 
the four winds; a voice against Jerusalem and the sanctuary, a voice 
against the bridegroom and the bride, a voice against all the people.” 
Day and night he went about (303) all the alleys with this cry on 
his lips. Some of the leading citizens, incensed at these ill-omened 
words, arrested the fellow and severely chastised him.(304) But he, 
without a word on his own behalf or for the private ear of those 
who smote him, only continued his cries as before. Thereupon, the 
magistrates, supposing, as was indeed the case, that the man was 
under some supernatural impulse, brought him before the Roman 
governor; there, although flayed to the bone with scourges, he 
neither sued for mercy nor shed a tear, but merely introducing the 
most mournful of variations into his ejaculation, responded to each 
stroke with “Woe to Jerusalem!” (305) When Albinus, the governor, 
asked him who and whence he was and why he uttered these cries, 
he answered him never a word, but unceasingly reiterated his dirge 
over the city, until (306) Albinus pronounced him a maniac and let 
him go. (Josephus, Bellum judaicum 6.300-305) 


Again, even a superficial reading reveals that the parallels 
between the treatment of Jesus ben Ananias and Jesus of 
Nazareth are extremely close. So close that some have felt it 
necessary to demonstrate that there is no direct literary 
relationship between Josephus’ account and the accounts of the 
evangelists.!3° Craig Evans has usefully summarised these 
striking similarities: 


Both entered the precincts of the Temple (Mark 11:11, 15, 27, 12:35, 
13:1, 14:49; J.W. 6.5.3 $301) at the time of a religious festival (Mark 
14:2, 15:6, John 2:23; J.W. 6.5.3 §300). Both spoke of the doom of 
Jerusalem (Luke 19:41-22, 21:20-24; J.W. 6.5.3 $301), the Sanctuary 
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(Mark 13:2, 14:58; J.W. 6.5.3 $301), and the people (Mark 13:17; 
Luke 19:44; 23:28-31; J.W. 6.5.3 §301). Both apparently alluded 
to Jeremiah 7, where the prophet condemned the Temple 
establishment of his day (“cave of robbers”: Jer 7:11 in Mark 11:17; 
“the voice against the bridegroom and the bride”; Jer 7:34 in J.W. 
6.5.3 §301). Both were “arrested” by the authority of the Jewish — 
not the Roman — leaders (Mark 14:48; John 18:12; J.W. 6.5.3. §302). 
Both were beaten by the Jewish authorities (Matt 26:68; Mark 
14:65; J.W. 6.5.3 $302). Both were handed over to the Roman 
governor (Luke 23:1; J.W. 6.5.3 §303). Both were interrogated by the 
Roman governor (Mark 15:4; J.W. 6.5.3 §305). Both were scourged 
by the governor (John 19:1; J.W. 6.5.3 $304). Governor Pilate may 
have offered to release Jesus of Nazareth, but did not; Governor 
Albinus did release Jesus son of Ananias (Mark 15:9; J.W. 6.5.3 
$306). 140 


The fact that Jesus ben Ananias was handed over to the Romans 
by some of the leaders amongst Jews in Jerusalem has been 
recognised as a particularly significant detail by many 
commentators. As Gerd Theissen and Annette Merz remark: 


By all accounts the Jerusalem local authority was involved in the 
trial of Jesus as a kind of first instance, whereas Pilate was 
responsible for the execution in the last instance. We find an 
analogy to this series of “instances” in the proceedings against Jesus 
son of Ananias, the prophet of disaster, which are reported by 
Josephus. !4! 


In many such ways the story of Jesus ben Ananias makes that 
of Jesus of Nazareth, as presented in gospels, somewhat more 
historically plausible. 

However, despite all these significant parallels, once again 
nothing has been made of Jesus ben Ananias being judged 
“insane” by Albinus. This is all the stranger when we note that the 
reasons Albinus’ judgement surely have resonances for anyone 
familiar with the story of Jesus of Nazareth. According to 
Josephus, ben Ananias displayed behaviour typical of the “mad” 
when he appeared before the governor: he showed no regard 
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either for his own life (failing to ask for mercy nor complaining 
“despite being flayed the bone”) or for those around him (he 
failed to answer Albinus’ questions, merely repeating his oracle, 
not saying who he was, or where he was from or why he was 
making this pronouncement).!4? 

Of course, the obvious difference in their fates might be one 
of the reasons that the madness of Jesus ben Ananias has been 
thought of no consequence in understanding the historical Jesus: 
Jesus ben Ananias was released, not exactly unharmed (it was 
something of a miracle that he recovered from his wounds) but 
alive. However, from the perspective of a Roman such as Pilate, 
the behaviour of Jesus of Nazareth and Jesus ben Ananias 
differed markedly and so it is unsurprising that the treatment 
meted out to them did so too. Jesus’ behaviour in the temple 
would have indicated that Jesus was not just mad but one of those 
“madmen” who suffered from the most severe and problematic 
forms of mania. Jesus did not just declaim against the temple, 
as did ben Ananias, but also seems to have been involved in 
some kind of physical action within it!47 — something that has 
often been thought the proximate cause of his demise.!44 It is 
not relevant, for our purposes, to speculate about what Jesus 
himself may have intended by his actions, but it is fair to say that 
it did involve some force on his part but not, according to all 
the accounts we possess, !4° 
a Roman point of view, Jesus’ actions in the temple would be 


on the part of his followers. From 


most easily understood as the anti-social, erratic ragings of a 
particular kind of lone “madman”, the kind that is not released, 
unfettered (as was the case with ben Ananias) to roam the streets, 
but who had to be dealt with. Even if Jesus had not displayed such 
aggression before, which is not necessarily the case, he could 
easily fall into this category and be judged one of those who 
despite “showing the most complete appearance of sanity whilst 
seizing occasion for mischief ... are detected by the result of 
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their acts”.!4° The belief that Jesus was just such a “madman” 
was probably already in circulation during his ministry, and it is 
always possible that this reputation preceded him. The tradition 
in Mark 3.19b-21 is hardly one that the early church would have 
invented and, for our purposes, it is important to note that it 
tells us that his family sought to restrain him, a sign that his 
mania was considered particularly severe. Indeed, perhaps, as 
Sanders speculates, this tradition might be “a remnant of a once 
larger body of material that depicted Jesus as engaging in erratic 
behaviour.”!4” Jesus’ age might also have encouraged such a 
judgement by Pilate. According to Caelius Aurelianus “mania 
occurs most frequently in young and middle-aged men, rarely in 
old men, and most infrequently in children and women.” !48 In 
addition, Jesus did not show signs of the dissociative euphoria 
associated with the “gentler” kind of madness, and so he is more 


likely to have been thought more seriously disturbed.!4? 


JUDGING JESUS MAD: CONCLUDING REMARKS 


We began this paper by demonstrating that a conundrum that 
lies at the heart of our understanding of the fate of the historical 
Jesus has yet to be satisfactorily solved: why was Jesus of 
Nazareth put to death by the Roman authorities, but his 
followers left untroubled by them? Following our preceding 
analysis of perceptions and responses to insanity in first-century 
culture, we are now in a better place to examine the plausibility 
of our contention that the conundrum can be resolved by 
assuming that the Romans thought Jesus of Nazareth to be a 
deranged and deluded lunatic. 

From Pilate’s perspective, Jesus would have demonstrated the 
symptoms of a madman by his behaviour. Not only might his 
actions in the temple have indicated this but from what we can 
determine, during their audience, Jesus behaved in a perplexing 
and abnormal fashion. The earliest account of Jesus’ appearance 
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before the Roman governor presents him as someone who 
answers Pilate’s initial, customary question about his identity in 
a terse and oblique manner before refusing to make any further 
response to the accusations made against him, despite being 
reminded of the importance of the charges. !*° Even though the 
Johannine Jesus is rather more forthcoming, as he so often is, 
the conversation is hardly enlightening from Pilate’s perspective 
and presents another tradition of Jesus as obstinate and abstruse 
in his communication with the governor. Indeed, in the gospels 
Jesus displays a lack of concern for his own fate that typified 
those thought insane in literature of the day. As Horace observed, 
“The mad have no interest in their fate, they do not wish to 
be saved ... who saves a man against his will does the same as 
murder him.”!>! 

The content of claims made by Jesus or about him, whilst 
probably understandable within a first-century Jewish context 
to at least some Jews, would have seemed somewhat odd, to say 
the least, to a Roman official. If, as seems likely, the historical 
Jesus did proclaim something about the arrival of the kingdom of 
God!>? and believed himself!>? and the Twelve!>4 to have some 
part in it, but did not think of himself as somehow establishing 
this by force of arms, it would be perfectly reasonable for Pilate 
to assume that he was, in some sense, delusional. The fact that he 
probably maintained that this “kingdom” was already present,!>° 
despite the lack of material evidence, would surely have 
reinforced this diagnosis. From a Roman point of view would 
Jesus of Nazareth really appear much different from cases of 
delusion typical of common forms of mania? From people who 
believed themselves to be Atlas, bearing the world on their 
shoulders or some other god?!°° Or those that thought 
themselves to be famous actors, orators, animals, or even 
inanimate objects?!” It is difficult to see how Jesus of Nazareth 
would appear much different from, say, Thrasyllus, an Athenian 
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who was under the delusion that every ship entering and leaving 
Piraeus belonged to him;!°® or the inhabitant of Argos who 
believed himself to be applauding great tragic actors while seated 
alone in an empty theatre;!°? or Menecrates, whose facility at 
healing led him to think he was Zeus;!®° or even the man who 
thought himself a stalk of grain and asserted that he occupied the 
centre of the universe;!®! or the woman who believed that the 
fate of the universe hung on whether she were to bend her little 
finger. !° 

The likelihood that Jesus was perceived to be insane is also 
indicated in the details of his execution. Although the mocking of 
Jesus as a king might well have come naturally to the auxiliaries 
if they knew about the specific kingly claims made by or about 
Jesus,!©3 we should not overlook the possibility that their 
preoccupation with Jesus’ kingship might come directly from the 
fact that kingship was often closely associated with the insane 
— that association could be reason enough to explain the form 
that the mockery took. We have already noted that the closest 
parallels to the mocking of Jesus! are found in the treatment of 
the “madman” Carabas who was, of course, arrayed as a king.!®° 
Most “temporary kings” in antiquity, such as the unfortunate 
Carabas, or those given this role in the Saturnalia, were thought 
insane or expected to act the part of the madman, turning the 
world upside down,!®° and the “mad” were particularly 
associated with crowns in the first century. The medical writer 
Aretaeus, for example, refers to the behaviour of the mad who: 
“go openly to the market crowned, as if victors in some contest of 
skill.”!©” Although a polysemous symbol, the crown in the first- 
century world could carry something of the symbolic resonances 
of the dunce’s hat in Victorian England, and was part of the 
cultural construction of insanity. Indeed, the crucifixion of two 
“brigands” beside Jesus may well have been a deliberate attempt 
to evoke a macabre royal retinue, something reminiscent of the 
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mock guards on either side of Carabas during his pretend 
enthronement,!©8 and the titulus itself might not be intended to 
tell onlookers of Jesus’ crime of sedition but rather to function 
as a comic graffito, a shorthand way of conveying the idea that 
the man on the cross was self-evidently delusional.!®? Other 
aspects of his treatment, such as his being spat upon,!7° whilst 
not something only meted out to the mad, was, as we have seen, a 
characteristic of their experience. Similarly, scourging,!”! while 
172 was also something 
particularly associated with the insane, as we have seen in the 
case of ben Ananias and elsewhere.!73 The wine that Jesus was 
given on the cross!74 could also be thought of as a cure for 


madness, a way of bringing one to one’s senses — possibly a final 
175 


often part of the penalty of crucifixion, 


humiliation. 

Of course, objections could be raised to the case that has been 
made. It might be argued, for example, that from our sources it 
seems that Jesus of Nazareth behaved in a manner that would 
appear rational to those about him and distinguish him from 
Carabas and Jesus ben Ananias. In our accounts, he does not 
display the kind of abnormal behaviour that, to many modern 
readers, would mark these two individuals out as suffering from 
some kind of severe mental impairment. However, it is 
important to emphasise that insanity was thought to include a 
spectrum of behaviours and some considered quite “mad” were 
believed to be more than capable of rational action most of the 
time (as, for example, we can see in the case of Theonastus, 
who caused Cicero such problems).!7° Indeed, it is important to 
recall that it was those capable of showing the “most complete 
appearance of sanity” that Celsus thought should be dealt with 
most severely,!”’ and that Jesus’ action in the temple might well 
indicate to some that he had the capacity for dangerous outbursts 
that characterised the dangerously insane. 

It could also be objected that none of the later critics of 
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Christianity believed Jesus of Nazareth to be insane and instead 
later polemics seem to focus upon the accusation that Jesus was a 
magician or charlatan of some kind.!78 However, later polemics 
do not tell us much of value about the historical Jesus or the 
events surrounding his death and seem to reflect the kerygma 
of the church, which gave a prominent place to his miraculous 
activity.!”° Indeed, despite its subsequent popularity, the 
accusation that Jesus was a magician is relatively late and not 
directly present in the earliest records at all.!8° The tradition that 
Jesus was believed to be mad in Mark 3.19b-21 has as great 
a claim, if not greater, to antiquity. In addition, the allegation 
that Jesus was mad or, at the very least, extremely stupid, is not 
actually absent from anti-Christian polemics of later years.!*! 

Finally, it may be objected that although I have made a case for 
the possibility that Jesus was perceived by the Romans to be a 
“madman”, we are no closer to knowing why he was put to death. 
It is customary to assume that a significant event must have a 
significant cause,!8? but the death of Jesus was only significant 
in retrospect, and it might well not have been the consequence 
of anything much (the temple incident might well be enough, or 
Jesus’ insolence during the audience with Pilate). Jesus’ execution 
was hardly worth a second thought by Pilate, and in all 
likelihood, given what we know of Pilate’s reputation, and the 
value placed on the insane in antiquity,!8> probably not even 
that. As we said at the outset of this piece, we may never know 
why Jesus died, but we can say that if he were thought a 
dangerous, deluded madman, his death is all the more 
unsurprising. 

To solve the conundrum with which we started, we needed to 
discover a historical Jesus who was not just “crucifiable”, as Dunn 
maintains, !°84 but one who alone was “crucifiable”, something that 
is actually much harder to explain than has hitherto been 
recognised. Given their failure to pursue his followers, it will not 
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do to argue that Jesus was put to death by the Romans because 
they took the kingly claims made by or about him seriously 
in any way at all. We may not be able to say why Jesus was 
killed, but we can rule this explanation out. However, if Jesus of 
Nazareth was believed by Pilate and his troops to be a worthless, 
dangerous, and disruptive madman, as I have maintained here, 
we would have found a Jesus that would fit the bill — only he, and 
not his followers, would have been killed. If this Jesus is not one 
that resembles the historical Jesus’ own self-understanding, or 
the Jesus proclaimed by his followers, that is to be expected and 
supports rather than undermines the plausibility of this thesis 
For ultimately power and madness are inextricably linked and 
the gulf between the visions of the world held by those labelled 
“mad”, and who suffer the consequences, and those who 
successfully label others mad, is unbridgeable. Although the 
historical Jesus probably would not have called for his enemies’ 
damnation, !®° as with Nathaniel Lee, so with Jesus of Nazareth: 
“They called me mad, and I called them mad, and damn them, 
they out voted me.” 
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CHAPTER 6. 


"MORE INGENIOUS THAN LEARNED"? 
EXAMINING THE QUEST FOR THE 
NON-HISTORICAL JESUS 


THE SALIENCE OF THE QUESTION 


Virtually no scholar working in the field of New Testament 
studies or early Christian history doubts the historical existence 
of Jesus of Nazareth.! Indeed, the arguments of those who deny 
his historicity are usually judged by most working professionally 
in the discipline to be “so weak or bizarre that they relegate 
them to footnotes or often ignore them completely”? Works 
advocating such a position are often dismissed “with amused 
contempt”. 

However, the denial of the historicity of Jesus has become 
culturally prominent in recent years, and especially so since the 
turn of the century, with, for example, a recent poll in England 
finding that 40 per cent of respondents do not believe that Jesus 
“actually lived”? a development that owes itself, at least in part, 
to the popularisation of a new wave of scholarship promoting 
this idea. While G. A. Wells was “almost a lone voice” in support 
of the non-historicity thesis prior to the year 2000,° that is 
evidently not the case now, even if we decide to restrict ourselves 
to those qualified within the field.’ In more recent years, Robert 
M. Price and Thomas L. Brodie, both established and active New 
Testament scholars — the latter a notable figure in the field of 
Johannine studies’ — have published works arguing for the non- 
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historicity of Jesus,’ as has Richard Carrier, a classicist.!° The 
late Thomas Harpur, a former professor of New Testament and 
New Testament Greek, did likewise.!! Two substantive 
collections of essays containing contributions by those denying 
the historicity of Jesus, including some by established biblical 
scholars, have also appeared. !? 

A small number of New Testament specialists have seen this 
growth in scholarship denying the historicity of Jesus as 
something that needs to be addressed and have published 
responses.!3 This is not just the case for those who find the 
claim of Jesus’ non-existence theologically as well as historically 
problematic, such as Stanley E. Porter,!4 but also for Bart 
Ehrman and Maurice Casey, both of whom have stated that they 
have no religious stake in the matter.!> While addressing this 
thesis is not something that most New Testament scholars relish, 
or, indeed, have ever relished, '° it is clear that the subject should 
merit far greater attention from those working professionally 
in the field than is now the case. It is no longer tenable for 
most scholars to ignore it, given the wider context within which 
the academic study of the New Testament currently takes place. 
Nor, indeed, is it healthy for the discipline, given the formative 
role that the question of the existence of Jesus has played since 
its inception, even if this has largely been forgotten. Albert 
Schweitzer, for example, could say of Bruno Bauer’s Kritik der 
Evangelien und Geschichte ihres Ursprungs (1850-1),!7 a work 
which denied the historicity of Jesus, that it was “the ablest and 
most complete collection of difficulties of the Life of Jesus to 
be found anywhere”.!® Indeed, the question of the historicity of 
Jesus could be said to be a foundational, or, at the very least, a 
pressing, prior question for those wishing to say anything about 
the historical Jesus.!? It can also be pedagogically useful to 
address their arguments; as Graham Stanton said of the work 
of Wells, the latter’s position “is worth taking seriously, for it 
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raises important issues for the student of the gospels”.”° Nor is 
the question quite as anachronistic as is often assumed: although 
no critic of early Christianity in antiquity ever doubted the 
historical existence of Jesus — it is not an argument used, for 
example, by Trypho, Celsus, Lucian or Porphyry”! — the docetist 
tendency within the early churches does bear some resemblance 
to such a position, even if there are significant differences.*” 

However, in what follows, I do not wish to address the specific 
arguments of those who deny the historical existence of Jesus. 
Other scholars within the field are doing this today,” and past 
contributions by Shirley Jackson Case,*4 F. C. Conybeare,?° 
Maurice Goguel,”° Albert Schweitzer,2” H. G. Wood,2® Walter 
Weaver? and Robert Van Voorst*? contain much of value. It 
would be a rather thankless and dispiriting task to correct the 
egregious errors of fact, method and interpretation that 
characterise some of the most popular contributions to the 
subject in the past and present, seen in, for example, the work of 
Kersey Graves?! or Acharya S,? but it would be unfair for the 
contributions of Brodie, Price, Carrier and Wells to “be tarnished 
with the same brush or be condemned with guilt by 
association”;* indeed such scholars are generally as critical of 
the failings of the excesses of fellow mythicists as any others.*4 
Rather, my concern in this paper is to reflect critically on some 
of the substantive characteristics of the scholarship that has been 
generated by the debate over the historicity of Jesus, notably its 
terminology, historiography and dominant tropes. Nonetheless, 
given the general lack of awareness of this subject in 
contemporary New Testament scholarship, it is necessary to 
summarise briefly the arguments employed by those who deny 
the historicity of Jesus before doing this. 
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THE ARGUMENTS OF THE MYTHICISTS 


Although there are substantial variations between those scholars 
that deny the historicity of Jesus,>° nonetheless, most make use 
of a small number of core “negative” arguments, contending 
that:°° 

(1) There is no independent, non-Christian, evidence for Jesus. 
The references to Jesus found in the few non-Christian sources 
that appear to mention him*’ are either dependent upon 
Christian testimony for their knowledge of Jesus, and therefore 
irrelevant, or interpolations by later Christian scribes. 

(2) The earliest Christian sources that appear to mention Jesus, 
the letters of Paul, do not demonstrate any knowledge of an 
earthly Jesus. On the few occasions where they appear to do so, 
this is a result of poor exegesis or interpolation by later Christian 
scribes. 

(3) The gospels cannot be trusted as sources for historical data. 
They are full of contradictions, discrepancies, supernatural 
claims and obvious bias. 

(4) The gospels are not independent witnesses to Jesus, but 
all go back to one, unreliable, source: Mark. Mark is a work of 
fiction not history. Mark was also written far too late to give any 
authentic historical facts. 

In addition to these arguments, a “positive” case is usually 
made to explain how, if there is no evidence for the historical 
Jesus, we should account for the emergence of the early churches 
and their beliefs, especially those they held about him.*® The 
answers provided range widely, from the influence of 
astrological mystery cults and pre-Christian gnostic sects,>” to 
the literary activity of a religious community.4° They rarely 
possess the virtue of economy and, except in cases that posit 
some kind of conspiracy*! (something not found in the scholarly 
contributions), they do not tend to identify a specific, proximate 
cause.” This sets them apart from most accounts of Christian 
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origins which not only give the historical Jesus a role in the 
genesis of the new faith but usually emphasise the significance of 
specific events around his life and death in its creation. 

If one is tempted, unwisely, to dismiss the arguments of those 
who deny the historicity of Jesus en masse based on some of 
the wilder flights of fancy that are more likely to stick in the 
mind, such as those of Edwin Johnson*? or his more modern 
equivalents, it is helpful to remember the basic thesis common 
to most mythicists. This is far less complex and therefore far less 
improbable. It is described by Carrier as follows: 


Jesus was originally a god, just like any other god (properly 
speaking, a demigod in pagan terms; an archangel in Jewish terms; 
in either sense, a deity), who was later historicized, just as countless 
other gods were, and ... the Gospel of Mark (or Mark’s source) 
originated the Christian myth familiar to us by building up an 
edifying and symbolically meaningful tale for Jesus, drawing on 
passages from the Old Testament and popular literature, coupled 
with elements of revelation and pious inspiration. 


Having summarised the arguments of those denying the 
historicity of Jesus, let us now move on to some critical 
reflections on the scholarship that has been generated by the 
debate. 


TERMINOLOGY 


The terminology commonly used in the debate to label the two 
positions is problematic. Those who reject the historicity of Jesus 
are often referred to as “mythicists’4° and such scholars 
regularly label those who disagree with them “historicists”.4° 
However, the first term is one that is rarely the subject of 
sustained critical reflection from participants and its meaning 
is seldom defined.*” It appears to be used primarily to mean 
one who believes that Jesus was a myth and the term “myth” is 


taken to mean “a story that has no historical basis, a history- 
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like narrative that in fact did not happen”.*® Although most 
definitions of myth across disciplines do associate it in some way 
with a story,*? the notion that the defining feature of a story 
for it to be classified as a myth is that it has no historical basis 
is a rather narrow, etiolated understanding of the term, even 
if it does have the benefit of reflecting lay usage.°° For anyone 
involved in the critical study of religion or biblical studies?! who 
has an awareness of the range of ways that myth has been defined 
and theorised from antiquity to the present,>* this does seem a 
missed opportunity; limiting our thinking to whether myths tell 
stories that lack historical veracity fails, for example, to address 
questions around their genesis and mutability.>? 

The second term widely used, but which is also problematic, is 
“historicist”. This label is given, almost exclusively by mythicists 
to those who defend the historicity of Jesus. Given the meanings 
usually ascribed to the term within the humanities and social 
sciences, none of which seems obviously relevant to what 
mythicists wish to convey, this seems somewhat eccentric (in 
crude terms, a historicist is normally said to be someone who 
insists “on the prime importance of historical context in the 
interpretation of texts of any kind’, something that few 
mythicists would wish to eschew).°4 The use of this term is 
emblematic of the distance between some of those espousing 
mythicism and standard academic discourse.°° 


HISTORIOGRAPHY 


This is not the place to provide a comprehensive overview of the 
history of those who have denied the existence of the historical 
Jesus and document the responses that they have generated; 
there are helpful surveys of the most influential contributions 
in the works of Casey, Ehrman, Van Voorst and Weaver,°©° and 
those by Case, Drews, Goguel, Roberston, Schweitzer and 
Wood*’ provide useful summaries of previous scholarship. 
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Nonetheless, a number of characteristics of the way in which the 
history of the debate is usually told invite comment. 

Normally, those who attempt to write a brief history of 
mythicism begin with some perfunctory remarks about it 
starting in earnest with the work of Bruno Bauer, move on to 
the contributions of some of the “Radical Dutch School”, such 
as Allard Pierson, Abraham Loman and Gustaaf van den Bergh 
van Eysinga,>°® and then, in the English-speaking world, J. M. 
Robertson in the UK,>°? and perhaps W. B. Smith in the US,°° 
before making remarks about Albert Kalthoff®! and Peter 
Jensen,® culminating, at least initially, with Arthur Drews®? or 
possibly, a little later, in France, with Paul-Louis Couchoud.®4 
Then follows silence, more or less, with perhaps some mention 
given to Alvin Kuhn,® but with Wells depicted as the leading 
and almost only advocate of the theory in the later twentieth 
century until the sudden explosion of publications from about 
2000. Sometimes the origins of the movement might be dated 
slightly earlier than Bauer, with the claim that Constantin 
Francois Chasseboeuf de Volney or Charles Francois Dupuis 
were the first to deny the historicity of Jesus at the end of the 
eighteenth century,° and perhaps some space might be given to 
the nineteenth-century lay Egyptologist Gerald Massey,°” who 
continues to be influential among some mythicists.°* Otherwise, 
there is little variation in this story, this myth of mythicist 
origins. However, this way of telling the story has its problems.°? 

The “Quest” for the non-historical Jesus is usually said to have 
had its high-water mark in “the first decades of the twentieth 
century”, and is normally associated with what is customarily 
referred to as the “First Quest for the Historical Jesus”. However, 
Fernando Bermejo-Rubio has acutely observed that this 
prevailing periodisation of historical Jesus scholarship, with its 
familiar three quests, the stuff of countless New Testament 
introductory textbooks, might well “serve certain ideological 
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(more specifically, theological) interests”,”! effectively consigning 


certain critical problems to “oblivion”’” by making it appear that 
questions that had been raised in the past had somehow been 
settled; that, for example, Schweitzer’s Quest of the Historical Jesus 
was a definitive contribution that rendered all that preceded it 
obsolete. If Bermejo-Rubio is correct, it seems especially telling 
that the question of the non-historicity of Jesus is traditionally 
presented as belonging to this first phase of critical scholarship, 
as though the questions it raised were settled a century ago. In 
fact, there were substantive scholarly contributions after Drews, 
notably from the Soviet Union, where the theory was actively 
promoted, something well known from the opening pages of 
Mikhail Bulgakov’s The Master and Margarita (1967).’> 

However, if we are tempted to rectify this ideologically loaded 
narrative of the history of the question, by providing a smooth, 
linear, diachronic account of the development of the Christ- 
myth theory, from de Volney and Dupuis, or Bauer, to the 
present day, this would also be misleading. In the case of the 
denial of the historicity of Jesus we are dealing with a way of 
thinking about the origins of Christianity and not, for the most 
part, a self-consciously academic tradition. On occasion those 
who advocated the idea did think in terms of it possessing a 
discernible intellectual lineage; Drews, for example, could 
explicitly acknowledge his debt to the works of Robertson and 
Smith in Die Christusmythe (1909) and some years later publish 
a study entitled Die Leugnung der Geschichtlichkeit Jesu in 
Vergangenheit und Gegenwart (1926), a work that attempted to 
legitimise his thesis by situating it within a much larger, long- 
established body of similar scholarship. However, genealogies, 
as biblical scholars know for other reasons, can be a little 
misleading. For example, although Bauer is often credited with 
being the first making a sustained, critical case for mythicism, his 
own work seems to have had little influence, at least initially, on 
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the “Radical Dutch School”, some of whom became prominent 
academic advocates of the thesis a few decades later.”4 Telling the 
story diachronically also fails to make sense of those who have 
arrived at their position apparently without the knowledge of 
any preceding mythicist scholarship. This is evident, for example, 
in the work of Brodie, who, in Beyond the Quest for the Historical 
Jesus (tellingly subtitled “Memoir of a Discovery”), describes 
reaching his conclusion with no reference to earlier advocates of 
mythicism. Instead, for him, the denial of the historicity of Jesus 
came as a natural consequence of the development of his own 
thinking about the literary nature of the gospel texts in reaction 
to assumptions within the field, not least its presumption of oral 
tradition.” 

Identifying the earliest appearance of the Christ-myth theory 
is also not straightforward. Given that the denial of the 
historicity of Jesus was sometimes a rather dangerous idea to 
hold, if we are to tell the story solely with reference to 
publications that explicitly advocate the position we miss much. 
There is evidence of developed mythicist beliefs in a variety of 
sources prior to de Volney and Dupuis, though it often comes 
to us indirectly. The emergence of British and Irish deists is 
especially significant in this respect. Their role in initiating the 
critical study of Christian origins has only recently been 
rediscovered by biblical scholars,’® but so far little attention has 
been paid to the evidence that at least some deists clearly held 
mythicist views, even if none did so openly in print. For example, 
we can see this as early as 1677 in the complaint made by Edward 


Stillingfleet, the Anglican latitudinarian, against an unnamed 
deist:’7 


But you seem to imply, That all this Story concerning Christ was 
invented long after the pretended time of his being in the World, 
Why may not you as well suspect, that Julius Caesar lived before 
Romulus; or that Augustus lived at the Seige of Troy? For you might 
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as well reject all History upon such grounds as those you assign; and 
think Mahomet as right in his Chronology, as the Bible. It is time 
for us to burn all our Books, if we have lived in such a Cheat all this 
while. Methinks you might as well ask, whether Lucretia were not 
Pope Joan? Or Alexander the sixth, one of the Roman Emperours? 
Or whether Luther were not the Emperour of Turky? For there is 
no greater evidence of any History in the World, than there is, that 
all the things reported in the New Testament were done at that time, 
when they are pretended to be.”8 


We also learn from Voltaire that in the early eighteenth century 
a number of those associated with the exiled English deist Henry 
St John Bolingbroke denied the existence of Jesus. They appear 
to have done so on the grounds that the gospel accounts of Jesus’ 
life were unbelievable and contradictory. Voltaire found their 
position unconvincing and judged them “more ingenious than 
learned”.”? 

Indeed, if we look solely for texts that openly denied the 
historicity of Jesus, we are not paying attention to the mode 
of discourse common at the time, especially among religious 
radicals, which was often deliberately indirect. In the words of 
George Berkeley, freethinkers tended to make use of “Hints and 
Allusions, expressing little, insinuating much”,®° with the aim of 
undermining religious belief by “slow and insensible Degrees”.®! 
This is, perhaps, best epitomised by a famous footnote found in 
the first volume of Edward Gibbon’s The History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire (1776), which reads: “Apollonius of 
Tyana was born about the same time as Jesus Christ. His life 
(that of the former) is related in so fabulous a manner by his 
disciples, that we are at a loss to discover whether he was a sage, 
an impostor, or a fanatic.”®? 

Such writers often employed ridicule to distance the readers 
from their previous convictions, and to introduce them to 
possible ways of thinking that could not necessarily be spelled 
out.83 This is especially apparent in Thomas Woolston’s Six 
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Discourses on the Miracles of our Saviour (1727-30), where “ridicule 
was a key component in his new critical approach”,®4 and a 
characteristic of his hermeneutics that he happily 
acknowledged.®° Woolston attempted to show how absurd a 
literal reading of the miracle stories could be, only to offer in 
their place ludicrously strained and involved allegorical 
interpretations, often constructed from erroneous or fabricated 
patristic quotations. The effect, which Woolston fully intended, 
was to undermine the authority of the gospel accounts, and he 
was, as James Herrick has observed, more than happy to “cast 
doubt even on the historical existence of Jesus” in his exegesis.°° 

Of course, such scepticism about the historicity of Jesus was 
not solely the preserve of some deists, and there is evidence of 
its presence in other radical circles too, long before the works of 
de Volney and Dupuis. For example, the anonymous author of 
Historical and Critical Reflections on Mahometanism and Socinianism 
(1712) complained, in the context of an attack on William 
Vorstius, a notable antitrinitarian, that some people regarded the 
words of Suetonius, Tacitus and Pliny the Younger concerning 
Jesus — key non-Christian testimony for his existence — as 
interpolated.8” 


TROPES IN THE SCHOLARSHIP 


In addition to matters of terminology and historiography, a 
handful of recurrent themes or motifs are evident in the 
arguments presented by the protagonists in the debate and 
warrant further critical reflection. Three in particular stand out: 
irrationality, history and authority. 


IRRATIONALITY 


It is common in this debate to see accusations of irrationality 
regularly deployed, either directly or by analogy. N. T. Wright, 
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for example, when invited to discuss a popular mythicist work 
by the BBC, declined, replying “that this was like asking a 
professional astronomer to debate with the authors of a book 
claiming the moon was made of green cheese.”® Indeed, it is 
not uncommon for New Testament scholars to make a further, 
but related, accusation about those advocating the Christ-myth 
theory, namely that they are indistinguishable from conspiracy 
theorists.2° Claims of irrationality are regularly made by 
advocates of the Christ-myth thesis too. The title of a book by 
Frank Zindler, a prominent figure in the movement,” which 
contains many essays on the subject, is indicative of this: Through 
Atheist Eyes: Scenes from a World That Won't Reason.?! 

In the case of a number of mythicists, the use of such language 
is unsurprising. Some of those denying the historicity of Jesus 
are writing from a tradition which explicitly identifies itself as 
“rationalist”?? and for them the criterion of rational validity is 
not just a methodological foundation but also has considerable 
symbolic value.?? However, the accusations of irrationality made 
by those defending the historicity of Jesus are of a rather 
different kind and have a different function, and are indicative of 
significant problems. On the one hand, they are often very wide 
of the mark. While some works by mythicists could be said to 
be characterised by a particular explanatory or rhetorical style 
common to conspiracy literature?+ and to contain conspiracies 
that would make Dan Brown blush,?° most do not. Indeed, 
Robertson, a popular advocate of the Christ-myth theory in 
Britain in the early twentieth century, wrote books against the 
belief that Bacon authored Shakespeare, allegedly distressed that 
Mark Twain had gone to his grave believing in this popular 
conspiracy.°° On the other hand, even more importantly, 
accusations of “madness” (like those of “badness” or “magic”) 
often reflect and enforce inequitable relationships of power,?’ 
stigmatising those who have less, and in this case marginalising 
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and delegitimising both the questioners and the question itself, 
however unintentionally. This does not seem a very helpful way 
to proceed when faced with a question that, at base, is a perfectly 
reasonable one for any intelligent person to ask. 


HISTORY 


It is hard to read far in this debate without encountering fierce 
arguments about what does or does not constitute good history 
and who is or is not a historian. This trope has been present 
from the outset, and is evident in, for example, the plethora of 
contributions that include substantial discussions of historical 
method, or dedicate initial chapters to this subject.?° 
Emblematic of this concern is the recent attempt by Richard 
Carrier to promote the use of Bayes’ theorem when making 
judgements on the historicity of Jesus, a theory of probability 
widely used in statistics and perhaps better known among 
epidemiologists than biblical scholars, and something that he 
believes will establish a historical method that will not be 
constrained by the prior commitments of the protagonists.?? 
Most of the current contributors to the debate are keen also to 
identify themselves as “historians” in their texts,!° or to seek 
approval of their arguments from historians working in other 
fields, and also to deny that opponents merit that designation. !°! 
In doing this, they share something with significant contributors 
of the past too — Goguel, for example, famously referred to the 
influential work of Couchoud in the early twentieth century as 
“the dream of a poet rather than the work of a historian”.!© 
Although such interest in “history” is hardly surprising as we 
are dealing with historicity, arguments about “history” in this 
debate are not just about professional expertise or about 
technical disagreements regarding method but are indicative of 
a deliberate rhetorical strategy too. Many claims to being a 
historian are about self-presentation, about being the person 
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who can legitimately claim those somewhat antiquated but still 
significant mantles of objectivity or neutrality, something 
evident, for example, in Ehrman’s words: 


Jesus existed, and those vocal persons who deny it do so not because 
they have considered the evidence with the dispassionate eye of the 
historian, but because they have some other agenda that this denial 
serves. From a dispassionate point of view, there was a Jesus of 
Nazareth. !03 


But New Testament scholars should concede that the kind of 
history that is deemed acceptable in their field is, at best, 
somewhat eccentric. Most biblical scholars would be a little 
unsettled if, for example, they read an article about Apollonius 
of Tyana in a journal of ancient history that began by arguing 
for the historicity of supernatural events before defending the 
veracity of the miracles ascribed to him, yet would be 
unsurprised to see an article making the same arguments in a 
journal dedicated to the study of the historical Jesus.! 

Indeed, the lack of conventional historical training on the part 
of biblical scholars may well be evident in the failure of any 
scholar involved in discussing the Christ-myth debate to 
mention long-established historiographical approaches 
associated with the study of the poor in the past, such as History 
from Below, Microhistory, or Subaltern Studies,!°° approaches 
that might help us determine what kind of questions can be asked 
and what kind of answers can reasonably be expected to be given 
when we scrutinise someone who is depicted as coming from 
such a non-elite context. 

For example, given that most human beings in antiquity left no 
sign of their existence, and the poor as individuals are virtually 
invisible,!° all we can hope to do is try to establish, in a general 
sense, the lives that they lived. Why would we expect any non- 
Christian evidence for the specific existence of someone of the 
socio-economic status of a figure such as Jesus at all? To deny 
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his existence based on the absence of such evidence, even if 
that were the case, has problematic implications; you may as 
well deny the existence of pretty much everyone in the ancient 
world. Indeed, the attempt by mythicists to dismiss the Christian 
sources could be construed, however unintentionally, as 
exemplifying what E. P. Thompson called “the enormous 
condescension of posterity”! in action, functionally seeking to 
erase a collection of data, extremely rare in the Roman empire, 
that depicts the lives and interactions of non-elite actors and 


seems to have originated from them too. 


AUTHORITY 


The subject of authority is also something to which the 
protagonists in the debate regularly return. It is not uncommon 
for individual contributors to make much of their qualifications 
and professional standing within disciplines that they believe to 
be relevant, or, occasionally, to claim the opposite, that somehow 
not possessing the requisite skills and qualifications means that 
they are blissfully free from disciplinary presuppositions and 
entanglements. !°° However, it is the claims to collective authority 
as it appears in the debate that are especially worthy of note. 

It is not unusual to find those who are professionally trained 
in biblical studies refer to their membership of something that 
they describe as the “guild”; and consensus within the “guild” is 
regularly invoked to make it clear that the Christ-myth position 
is one that is untenable.!°? On the one hand, this is perfectly 
understandable. Although some mythicists are adamant that 
“truth is not a democracy” or complain about the “fallacy of 
consensus”, some others, such as Carrier, are aware that this 
consensus of experts is a very serious matter and weighs heavily 
against the plausibility of their position.!!° However, unlike 
“guilds” in professions such as law or medicine, it is not apparent 
what members of the “guild” of biblical scholars have in common, 
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other than a shared object of study and competence in a few 
requisite languages, and therefore what value an alleged 
consensus among them really has, especially on what is a 
historical rather than a linguistic matter. Indeed, while it is true 
that some members do have the academic freedom to arrive at 
any position they find convincing about the question of Jesus’ 
historicity,!!! this is clearly not the case for many who are also 
members of the “guild” and carry out their scholarship in 
confessional contexts, as the apparent silencing of Brodie 
indicates, !!? 


CONCLUSION 


The question of the historicity of Jesus is unlikely to go away 
in the near future, however much some scholars of the New 
Testament may wish otherwise, and nor should it. This question 
does not belong to the past and nor is it irrational to raise it. It 
should not be dismissed with problematic appeals to expertise 
and authority and nor should it be viewed as unwelcome, as 
a “lurking monster present wherever critical studies are 
recognized and proceed”.!!3 Just as Schweitzer took it seriously 
in the early twentieth century, so should those working on the 
historical Jesus today. The limited number of specialists who 
have engaged in the debate in recent years should be thanked 
for what has often been a somewhat thankless and fraught 
undertaking, though clearly, as with any question in the study 
of the New Testament and the origins of Christianity, there is 
considerably more to do. Indeed, if we decide, with Voltaire, 
that at least some contemporary advocates of the non-historicity 
of Jesus are really “more ingenious than learned’, taking this 
question seriously may, at the very least, prove beneficial in 
raising the standard of debate and the wider understanding — in 
fact, even self-understanding — of what New Testament scholars 
do and how they do it.!!4 
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CHAPTER 7. 


DID MAGIC MATTER? THE SALIENCY OF MAGIC 
IN THE EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE 


INTRODUCTION: THE UBIQUITY OF MAGIC? 


It is usually assumed that belief in magic was ubiquitous in the 
early Roman empire,! that, in the words of Pliny the Elder, “there 
is no one who does not fear to be spellbound by curse tablets”. 
One needs only read the accounts of the famous trials for sorcery 
of Apollonius of Tyana* and Apuleius of Madaura,* or the 
magical explanations given for the untimely demise of 
Germanicus, Tiberius’ popular heir,” to see how significant 
magic appears to have been. Indeed, the only fully extant novel 
in Latin that we possess,° Apuleius’ Metamorphoses, is concerned 
with the consequences’ of meddling in such things. Homer’s 
Odyssey, one of the formative texts for most of the inhabitants 
of the empire,’ could be thought to be “composed of nothing 
else”.!° There are also a number of practical magical writings that 
seem to confirm much the same picture, including not just those 
that constitute the well-known Papyri Graecae Magicae!! but such 
works as the amulet grimoire of Cyranides!* or the Testament 
of Solomon — a handbook for controlling demons potentially 
responsible for everything from migraine to death.!> Early 
Christian literature, such as the canonical Acts of the Apostles !4 
and the apocryphal Acts of Peter,!> depict an empire preoccupied 
by magic, a world in which those spreading the new faith are 
forced to battle with magicians!® and magical books are burnt in 
public by those that they convert.!7 
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The material culture of the empire likewise seems to provide 
copious, tangible evidence of the vitality of belief in magic. 
Artefacts, such as the myriad of defixiones (binding spells),!® 
incantation bowls,!? “voodoo” dolls,2° magical lamellae and 
amulets,*! brought together in the extensive collections by the 
likes of Campbell Bonner, John Gager, Roy Kotansky, Simone 
Michel, Daniel Ogden, and Hanna Philipp,?* appear compelling 
evidence of magic’s significant place in the lives of most of its 
inhabitants.?3 And we could easily go on: from the presence of 
the paradigmatic witches Circe and Medea on Roman oil lamps, 
gemstones, murals and sarcophagi,”4 to the plethora of 
apotropaic representations of the evil eye found on everything 
from mosaics and amulets to ear-rings,*° the salience of magic 
in the Roman Empire seems to be anything but illusory. Even 
epitaphs appear to bear witness to its importance. Here, for 
example, is one from Rome itself which dates from the 20s CE: 


Iucundus, the slave of Livia the wife of Drusus Caesar, son of 
Gryphus and Vitalis. As I grew towards my fourth year I was seized 
and killed, when I had the potential to be sweet for my mother and 
father. I was snatched by a witch’s hand, ever cruel so long as it 
remains on the earth and does harm with its craft. Parents, guard 
your children well, lest grief of this magnitude should implant itself 
on your breast.”° 


Indeed, the moral and legal prohibitions placed upon magic,?” 


not least the fact that the practice of magic was deemed a capital 
offence in Roman law,?8 combined with its prominence in early 
Christian heresiological literature, where it functioned “as the 
discourse of alterity par excellence”? appears to confirm that 
magic was indeed a dynamic and potent force in early imperial 
culture. It is, perhaps, so hard to resist the intrinsic allure of an 
amulet depicting an anguipede, cockerel-headed Abrasax,*° or 
Solomon, on horseback, spearing a demon,?! that to conclude 
otherwise seems unimaginable.” In the face of the data we have 
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just surveyed it could be judged perverse not to agree with Hans 
Dieter Betz that “Magical beliefs and practices can hardly be 
overestimated in their importance for the daily lives of the 
people.”>4 

However, the picture just drawn at best only indicates the 
presence of ideas about magic and magical practices of some kind, 
and we need to determine a defensible definition of magic before 
we can say even this with any confidence. Gauging the character 
and prevalence of magic requires a more sustained and rigorous 
analysis of sources that shed light on the early Roman empire, 
and one that, importantly, attends not just to the apparent 
presence of magic but its absence too. We need to note not just 
where it appears but also, tellingly, where it does not. Before we 
address these two elements of our analysis, let us begin, however, 
with the question of the definition of the term “magic’, 
something that is necessary if what follows is to have any value. 


NOW YOU SEE IT, NOW YOU DON’T: DEFINING 
MAGIC 


Although “magic” at least has the advantage of being a “native 
category of thought” for those who lived in the Roman empire,*4 
something that is not necessarily the case for the inhabitants 
of other cultures in the past and the present,*° what exactly 
constituted “magic” for them is far from self-evident. To eschew 
a definition of “magic”, as some classical scholars do,?° is not 
advisable because it tends to result in the conflation of “magic” 
with a variety of other things that might strike some modern 
scholars as manifestly magical but were, in fact, everyday and 
uncontroversial elements of religious life in the empire and not 
considered such by any of its inhabitants.37 For example, 
divination, the attempt to determine the will of the gods and 
the likely outcome of future events, was not in itself something 
that would be judged magical by those living in the early Roman 
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empire. It was not only ubiquitous*® but was a central part of 
most religions in antiquity, and especially the religious life of 
the Romans.’? It is not, for example, helpful to label the activities 
of haruspices, many of whom were key religious officiants in the 
public cults of the empire, as practitioners of “oracular magic’, as 
some have done.*! Such divination did not constitute magic but 
a respected and necessary religious act,4* something undertaken, 
for instance, after most public sacrifices.43 The same could be 
said of amulets or, indeed, incantations, the use of neither of 
which was thought in itself to be magical. For example, every 
freeborn male, before reaching maturity, wore a bulla, a locket 
hung around the neck, as an apotropaic device, often containing 
a representation of a phallus, but none would have considered 
such a thing magical.44 Similarly, incantations were not 
necessarily magical activities to Romans; their use in the healing 
of fractures was, for example, recommended by no less a figure 
than Cato the Elder*> and clearly considered by such a 
respectable authority to be quite distinct from magical practices 
proscribed under Roman law.*° 

Failing to provide a definition of magic can also lead many 
to inadvertently miscategorise some data, to see magic where 
it was patently not thought to be. For example, invocations of 
gods other than the Olympic pantheon and closely associated 
deities have often been seen as “magical” because of a historical 
tendency within the field to protect a dominant but narrow 
understanding of classical religion, to fall victim to what has 
been termed “Classicity’.4” So, as Attilio Mastrocinque has 
demonstrated, the cult of the Askalon Asklepios has often been 
labelled “magical” out of ignorance of the iconography of a cult 
which was regarded as a local manifestation of one of the most 
widely dispersed and supported of all the cults in the empire, 
second only in significance, perhaps, to the imperial cult itself.48 

However, avoiding a definition is perhaps understandable, if 
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not entirely forgivable. Sarah Iles Johnston is surely right to 
observe that: 


Endless theorizing about how magic was or was not different from 
religion (or anything else) had stalled our progress toward 
examining and understanding some fascinating ancient material.*° 


And there is good reason to sympathise with Matthew Dickie’s 
“dismay combined with a sense of foreboding”®® upon 
encountering yet another attempt to define magic. The literature 
can be quite overwhelming, not least because within 
anthropology, the field in which most contemporary thinking 
on the subject of magic has taken place, magic has been “at its 
epistemological centre”®! since its inception, and continues to 
generate extensive debate.>” 

There are well-known strengths and weaknesses to the 
different kinds of definition of magic that have been proffered,”? 
however we categorise these, whether the definitions could be 
said, for example, to be essentialist,°* functionalist,-> locative- 
relational,°° evolutionary,>” developmental,*® intellectualist,>?? 
instrumentalist, linguistic,®! performative,° emotionalist,°? 
existential,°+ phenomenological,®> mythopoetic,®° or sensory.®” 
For example, essentialist or substantivist definitions of magic 
have proved notoriously problematic. “Magic” and “religion” 
cannot be easily distinguished by differences between them in, 
for instance, intention, attitude, action, or social and moral 
evaluation,®® nor even, as Jonathan Z. Smith has suggested, 
scale;®? no criterion is effective in making a clear distinction 
between the two.’ Functionalist definitions of magic suffer 
from the failing common to functionalist definitions more 
generally: they tend, in practice, to be dependent upon an 
implicit, substantive definition of something to which a function 
is ascribed.’! They are also often procrustean, indeed many 
radically so, only capturing one aspect of a phenomenon in their 
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definition, effectively amputating a great deal that is vital, and 
sacrificing “historical context in favor of taxonomic purity”.’2 
For example, it seems unlikely that magic should be viewed solely 
as a response to risk, something that is found wherever there 
is “a hiatus in knowledge or practical control’, as Bronislaw 
Malinowski maintained.’* Such an understanding is impossible 
to square with ethnographic data’4 and does not do justice to 
the range of motivations, emotions and practices most cultures 
associate with magic. Those who have argued that magic is a 
locative or relational category, something that, for example, 
distinguishes between those labelling and those labelled,”> to 
designate a form of deviance against which a dominant discourse 
defines itself,’° have to deal with the problem that such 
definitions are, at best, once again, only partial. The association 
of magic with specific subjects, places, practices and 
practitioners (some of whom may even self-identify as 
magicians) indicate that there is more to magic than just a way 
of creating and condemning alterity.’” Within some cultures, 
including those in antiquity, magic clearly has an identifiable, 
agreed — if contestable — existence; it had a presence that was 
more tangible than mere rhetoric,’® and was not necessarily 
understood in relation to central, sanctioned and normative 
forms of religious life and practice.’? And considerably more 
could, of course, be said. 

The business of definition has not been helped by the 
inconsistency of some major contributors within the field. For 
example, as Ronald Hutton has noted, although Dickie eschews 
essentialist definitions of magic in his comprehensive and 
influential Magic and Magicians in the Greco-Roman World, by the 
final third of his work he regularly uses the term in just such a 
manner.®° It has also not helped that some major theorists, such 
as Max Weber, though they regularly discussed magic, and had 
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a substantial impact on subsequent definitional debates, never 
themselves attempted to define it.°! 

Given the failure of scholarship to arrive at an agreed 
definition, Alfred Radcliffe-Brown famously suggested that there 
should be a moratorium on the use of the term “magic”.8? 
However, this is not a way out of the impasse. In practice, it 
has just resulted in a proliferation of unhelpful circumlocutions, 
or forced and ungainly synonyms. For example, some scholars 
of religion in antiquity refer to magic as “ritual power’,®? a 
designation that fails to take seriously non-ritual aspects of the 
phenomenon they are attempting to study. It precludes, for 
instance, analysis of the evil eye which could be cast 
inadvertently without any recourse to ritual.°4 Where magic can 
reasonably be argued to be a native category, as is the case in the 
early Roman empire, such circumlocutions tend to obfuscate and 
hamper rather than aid analysis. 

Rodney Stark is right to observe that, generally speaking, “the 
term magic has been a conceptual mess”,®° and this is especially 
true amongst those concerned with the study of magic in 
antiquity. Even though we have near universal belief in its 
significance, we do not have anything approaching a consensus 
about what it is or how it should be studied; instead we have 
“a confusing spectrum of divergent theories”.°° Indeed, recent 
debates amongst those who study magic in the ancient 
Mediterranean have “trodden what appeared to be a reasonable 
amount of scholarly common ground into a quagmire”.®” 
However, things are not as intractable as they might appear. A 
definition of “magic”, for our purposes, need not be one that is 
ahistorical nor universally applicable. Though such definitions 
can be useful to “think with”, or said to be sensitising®® — that is, 
they can assist us in scrutinising the phenomenon more carefully 
by helping us to ask questions about both the subject and our 


own analysis of it — they can also be misleading and are 
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unnecessary for interpreting imperial culture. All we require is 
a definition that fits this particular context. It does not need to 
extend to making some kind of sense of the world of the Azande, 
Trobriand Islanders or practitioners of contemporary Wicca. 

However, deriving a definition that is rooted in first-century 
conceptualisations of magic is still a challenging task. Perhaps 
surprisingly, given that it carried a capital penalty,®? “the Romans 
produced no precise definition of what magic was and what was 
not”.°° Indeed, Apuleius raised the matter of definition when 
defending himself against the charge of witchcraft (an occasion 
when it was clearly of some consequence), asking a deceptively 
simple but devastating question of the lawyers representing his 
accuser: “I should therefore like to ask his most learned 
advocates how, precisely, they would define a magician?”?! 

Whatever definition we arrive at will, clearly, have its 
limitations, particularly given the range of different ethnic and 
regional cultures encompassed by the empire. Nonetheless, a 
definition derived from those things which can reasonably be 
assumed to have been considered magical by most people in 
the early Roman empire, largely, but not solely, indicated by 
the presence of a cluster of key Latin and Greek terms related 
to magical practitioners (Latin: magus, lamia, saga, maleficus, 
praecantrix, veneficus; Greek: pdayoc, yons, pcepwaxoc) and the 
practice of magic itself (Latin: magica, veneficia; Greek: wayeta, 
yonteia, paeuaxaeia), seems reasonable, even if, as the famous 
trial of Apuleius indicates, the meaning of such terms was both 
malleable and contestable.®* Such a definition could, in Ogden’s 
taxonomy, be termed “linguistic”.”? 

However, I would also like to propose a definition that is 
polythetic,?4 to borrow a concept from a form of classification 
employed in biology, but also familiar in the study of religion in 
general as well as the study of religion in antiquity.?> Such a form 
of definition allows it to reflect the multivalent interpretations 
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of magic in the early Roman empire. That is, the definition that 
follows is based upon a set of characteristic properties regarded 
as indicative of magic, many of which need to be present for us 
to identify its presence in our sources (and then undertake the 
business of gauging its saliency), though none of which is either 
sufficient or necessary. It is useful to think of those things that 
were identified as magic in antiquity as possessing what Ludwig 
Wittgenstein referred to as a “family resemblance’, something 
that allows considerable variety whilst also allowing for 
identifiable commonality.”® The definition I would like to use 
is also one that is dependent, as far as it is possible, upon the 
emic perspective of inhabitants of the first century,’’ or better, 
given disagreements and differences over what exactly merited 
the label “magic”, as we can see in Apuleius’ trial, emic perspectives 
of inhabitants of the early Roman empire.”° 

So, in brief, I believe it is both useful and legitimate to think of 
magic in the early Roman empire as something associated with 
characteristic: 

(a) Practices. Magic was often thought to involve nocturnal 
and secret rites,?? 


100 as well as abnormal sacrifices, including the sacrifice 
101 


the use of incantations, spells and voces 
magicae, 
of humans. 

(b) Practitioners. Although non-specialists could carry out 
magical acts,!°* a range of identifiable experts were associated 
with the practice of magic, from sorcerers and magicians to 
witches and root-cutters. !3 

(c) Places. Particular locations, especially those places 
connected with the dead and death, such as cemeteries, 
battlefields or places of execution, !4 
or isolated, such as caves, ruins, or woods, 
associated with magic. 

(d) Times. Magic was especially associated with the night,!° a 
full moon!” or an eclipse.!°8 


and places that were secret 


105 were regularly 
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(e) Materials and artefacts. Specific plants and gemstones, 
as well as animal and human body parts, were thought to be 
necessary for the practice of magic.!°? Certain objects, such as 
amulets, magical books, voodoo dolls, lamellae and defixiones, and 
knotted threads,!!° were believed to be tools employed by those 
utilising it. 

(f) Knowledge. Magic was usually thought to involve the 
possession and application of distinctive, specialist and secret 
knowledge. This could be of both a technical and propositional 
kind. In the case of the former, it could include such things as 
knowledge of specific rituals and practices, and, in the case of 
the latter, such things as knowledge of supernatural realms and 
their inhabitants, or the true natures of, and potential causal 
relationships between, animate and inanimate objects.!!! 

(g) Gods and spirits. Magic was particularly associated with 
infernal, chthonic gods of the underworld, especially Hecate,!!? 
and the spirits of the dead, especially the restless dead, those 
who had died too early, or too violently or who had not received 
the appropriate burial rites, or had been killed by magical 
practitioners themselves.!!3 

(h) Effects. Magic was usually thought to be something that 
was harmful to at least one of the parties involved.!!4 

There are other traits that regularly appear in depictions of 
magic that were prominent in the early Roman empire.!!° Magic 
was, for example, regularly associated with particular 
geographical locations, such as Babylonia,!!© Egypt!!” or 
Thessaly,!!8 and cities such as Ephesus!!° and Memphis, !#° or 
ethnic groups, both real and imagined, such as Chaldeans,!?! 
Hyperboreans,!** Persians,!*> Egyptians,!*4+ Jews,!?> and the 
Marsi.!2° It was also usually deployed in specific agonistic 
contexts where the practitioner or client often had much to lose 
or gain, such as trade, law, sport and love.!27 It was sometimes 
spoken about in terms of compulsion, with the magician 
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assumed to have the power to be able to compel even a god to 
act against their will.!28 However, the key characteristics I have 
just adumbrated are a useful distillation of the central features 
of magic in the early Roman empire, at least for most of its 
inhabitants (there were, of course, variations within some 
groups, notably Jews, and later Christians, who, in addition to 
sharing many of these general notions about magic, tended to 
equate the religious practices of others with magic).!?° 

So, using our definition, perhaps unsurprisingly, the famous 
depiction of the witch Pamphile in Apulieus’ Metamorphoses 
could be said to contain (a) Practices, (b) Practitioners, (d) Times, 
and (e) Materials and Artefacts, that to inhabitants of the early 
Roman empire were characteristic of magic: 


As night began ... she arranged her deadly laboratory with its 
customary apparatus, setting out spices of all sorts, unintelligibly 
lettered metal plaques, the surviving remains of ill-omened birds, 
and numerous pieces of mourned and even buried corpses: here 
noses and fingers, there flesh-covered spikes from crucified bodies, 
elsewhere the preserved gore of murder victims and mutilated 
skulls wrenched from the teeth of wild beasts. Then she recited a 
charm over some pulsating entrails and made offerings with various 
liquids .... Next she bound and knotted those hairs together in 
interlocking braids and put them to burn on live coals along with 
several kinds of incense. !30 


Similarly, the description of events surrounding the death of 
Germanicus, as recounted by Tacitus, has (a) Practices, (c) Places, 
(e) Materials and Artefacts, (g) Gods and spirits, and (h) Effects, 
associated with magic by most in Graeco-Roman culture: 


Explorations in the floor and walls [of the building in which 
Germanicus died] brought to light the remains of human bodies, 
spells, curses, leaden tablets engraved with the name Germanicus, 
charred and blood-smeared ashes, and others of the implements by 
which it is believed the living soul can be devoted to the powers of 
the infernal deities. !>! 
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However, using our definition, the much-discussed Isis 
theophany that is central to the climax of Apuleius’ 
Metamorphoses!32 and which leads to the protagonist’s return to 
human form, would not be considered an example of “magic” 
because it fails to possess any of its possible characteristics (other 
than it taking place at full moon, a time which, in any case, 
had specific non-magical associations for worshippers of Isis).!37 
Whilst modern commentators, such as Stavros Frangoulidis, are 
entitled to label it magical,!34 depending upon what kind of 


135 such a designation 


definition of magic they are employing, 
would have made little sense to its original readers. 

Certainly, if we look at the implied definition of magic found 
in Roman legislation, our operational, polythetic definition 
appears congruent with what is assumed there. Sulla’s Lex 
Cornelia de sicariis et veneficiis of 81 BCE, the chief law relating to 
magic that was in force in the early Roman empire, !*° 
all of the elements of our definition (with the exception of a clear 
reference to characteristic (b) Place). Although we do not have 
the text of the Lex Cornelia de sicariis et veneficiis itself, this can 
be seen in excerpts from Pseudo-Paulus’ famous commentary on 


this law: 


contains 


15. Those who perform, or arrange for the performance of, impious 
or nocturnal rites, in order to enchant, transfix, or bind someone, 
shall either be crucified or thrown to the beasts. 


16. Those who sacrifice a man or obtain omens from his blood, 
or pollute a shrine or a temple, shall be thrown to the beasts or, if 
honestiores,!>” be punished capitally. 


17. It is agreed that those guilty of the magic art be inflicted with 
the supreme punishment, i.e., be thrown to the beasts or crucified. 
Actual magicians, however, shall be burned alive. 

18. No one is permitted to have in their possession books of the 


magic art; anyone in whose possession they are found shall have 
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their property confiscated, and the books publicly burnt, and they 
themselves shall be deported to an island; humiliores shall be 
punished capitally. Not only is the profession of this art but also the 
knowledge prohibited. !*8 


Of course, there was another side to magic in the Roman empire 
to that which we have discussed so far. For some, there was 
a respectable and venerable form of magic. So Apuleius, for 
example, initially defended himself against the accusation of 
sorcery by confirming that he was happy to be called a magus — 
as long as it was understood that by this he meant someone in 
the line of the ancient Persian magi, !3 priests of Zoroaster who 
were considered especially skilled in such things as oneirology, 
astrology, and additional forms of divination, including the 
ability to undertake otherworldly journeys.!4° And this was 
clearly distinguishable from the corrupt form that was popularly 
thought to be “magic”. As Calasiris, an Egyptian priest in 
Heliodorus’ Aethiopica declared: 


Of our wisdom there is one kind that is common and — as | may 
term it — creeps on the ground, which is concerned with ghosts 
and occupied about dead bodies, using herbs and addicted to 
enchantments, neither tending itself nor bringing such as use it to 
any good end .... The other, my son, which is the true wisdom, from 
whence the counterfeit has degenerated. !4! 


In the light of such material it might appear useful to speak of 
a variety of magics co-existing in the Roman empire, as Richard 
Gordon has suggested.!4 Indeed, forms of magic developed and 
changed over the centuries, and it is possible to see the increasing 
elaboration of practice from relatively simple Greek techniques 
of the classical period to the involved esoteric forms that are 
more common in the empire (evidenced in the increasing 
complexity of curse tablets and the growing popularity of a new 
genre of physica, works such as that of Cyranides that detail the 
occult forces of nature).!43 If we accept Fritz Graf's analysis, we 
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can see a shift from an essentially instrumental interest in magic 
to an epistemological fascination with what knowledge it might be 
able to provide about the supreme God. The latter was especially 
manifest in the various Hermetica that flourished from the mid- 
second century CE!#4 and the theurgy of the Iamblichus that 
became prominent in the third,!4° though it might also have 
been present in the possible neo-Pythagorean revival associated 
with Nigidius Figulus which appeared in the late Republic. !4¢ 
However, whilst it is certainly important to note rarefied 
discourses of magic, and, indeed, different regional and ethnic 
traditions and emphases, this should not preclude us from 
identifying and scrutinising the significance of what most people 
judged to be magic, of making judgements on the saliency of 
something that constituted the generally held, shared culture of 
the empire. Our definition is one that reflects the dominant and 
most widespread understanding of magic in the early Roman 
empire, the kind that Calasiris calls “common”; a kind of magic 
identified by most commentators as taking a surprisingly similar 
form across the empire by at least the second century CE,!47 
though present in most forms of Graeco-Roman culture 
sometime before that. 


JUST AN ILLUSION? EVALUATING EVIDENCE FOR THE 
PRESENCE OF MAGIC 


Before we evaluate the evidence for magic in the early Roman 
empire, we need to begin by abandoning the fundamental 
assumption of many working in the field, or dependent upon 
work in this field, that magic must, of necessity, have been 
significant because the Roman empire was a pre-modern culture. 
In approaching the empire and its inhabitants we need to do 
something analogous to that which Mary Douglas, some decades 
ago, advocated anthropologists should do, and “ditch the myth of 
the pious primitive”.!4® We need to be aware that the salience of 
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magic needs to be proven rather than assumed, however much 
some may have invested in the subject. Magic was not necessarily 
a constant or significant feature of all pre-modern societies, and 
we should not presume that it must have been for the inhabitants 
of the early Roman empire. !4? 

Indeed, when we look at the evidence rather more closely, 
some perplexing things emerge and reasons for believing that 
magic was a significant element of early imperial culture and the 
day-to-day lives of its inhabitants appear less compelling. For 
example, the interest in magic in literary sources is a far from 
unproblematic indication of its saliency. Despite its centrality, 
Homer's representation of magic is actually somewhat 
ambivalent and cannot be presumed to have contributed to its 
alleged importance in the empire. As well as providing the 
paradigmatic literary representations of magic, in the depiction 
of figures such as Circe!°° and Calypso,!°! Homer was also 
capable of demonstrating a sustained disinterest in it,!°? 
something that did not escape the attention of his readers: whilst 
the Odyssey is replete with references to magic,!°? there is, as 
Pliny the Elder observed, no mention of it at all in the Iliad.'*4 
The engaging depictions of magic by the likes of Apuleius, Lucian 
and Petronius,!*° with their accounts of such things as haunted 
houses and human sacrifice, are heavily stylised and formulaic 
and, as Graham Anderson has argued, reminiscent of folktales 
or better fairytales that predate these texts.!°° Such works tell 
us that stories about magic were considered entertaining and 
had an audience, but little else. Magic might “matter” but not 
in the sense that is usually assumed: the inhabitants of the early 
Roman empire could well be like the Dani of Papua New Guinea 
who show “more fear of ghosts in stories than they do in their 
everyday activities.”!°7 

The reservations we have about the value of literary works as 
evidence for the widespread significance of magic in the early 
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Roman empire should also extend to legal sources too. The 
existence of laws aimed specifically against magical practices and 
practitioners, such as the Lex Cornelia de sicariis et veneficiis, do 
not, in themselves, tell us much about the saliency of magic in 
the empire. Such laws do not necessarily reflect the sustained 
assumptions and anxieties of the wider cultures within which 
they operate. Indeed, laws against magic are often the residue 
of short-lived moral panics.!>8 In this sense, laws like the Lex 
Cornelia de sicariis et veneficiis (and the earlier laws from which 
it was constituted),!°? may well be similar to such things as the 
Garrotter’s Act of 1863, which remained on the statute books in 
England and Wales for almost a century, and was a legal response 
to the sudden appearance of foreign stranglers who, albeit 
briefly, gripped the imagination though not the throats, of 
Victorian Londoners.!© 

Indeed, the limited number of prosecutions for witchcraft in 
the early Roman empire supports such an interpretation of the 
nature of such legislation and, in itself, is indicative of a general 
lack of interest in magic. Few people were tried and even less 
executed for magic in the empire (nor is there evidence of the 
extra-judicial or de facto killing of magical practitioners). Relative 
to the population of the empire as a whole, the numbers put 
to death appear to have been extremely small, and when judged 
against practices in other cultures, strikingly so. For example, 
although the data is not entirely unproblematic and cross- 
cultural comparisons can be invidious, the number of witches 
executed in only two years in the English region of East Anglia 
between 1645 and 1647 appears to be roughly comparable to the 
total number executed in the first few centuries of the Roman 
empire!©! — and the former had a population of less than one 
per cent of the latter.!° 

There is also a famous paradox, well known in antiquity, 
evident in the actions of those that did bring prosecutions against 
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magical practitioners, which makes it difficult to believe that 
they really credited magic with the kind of power that is often 
assumed: as Apollonius of Tyana allegedly remarked, “If you 
think me a sorcerer, how will you chain me? And if you chain me, 
how will you think me a sorcerer?”!®? Indeed, not only would 
it be impossible to punish someone who had such power but, 
as Apuleius pointed out in his own defence, it would also be 
suicidal: “the man who believes in the truth of such a charge as 
this is certainly the last person in the world who should bring 
such an accusation.”!°4 

The material culture associated with magic which can be dated 
to the early Roman empire is also a far from reliable indicator 
of the ubiquity of assumptions about its efficacy even though it 
is tempting to interpret such evidence in this way.!®° Of course, 
many artefacts associated with magic are, by their nature, 
ephemeral and unlikely to leave much of an impression on the 
archaeological record — one thinks, for example, of the magical 
threads that were used as charms or to effect binding spells!©°— 
but magical artefacts, or references to them, are surprisingly thin 
on the ground. For example, no objects that Romans would have 
considered unequivocally magical were discovered at Pompeii or 
Herculaneum,!°’ and references to magic do not appear, even 
obliquely, in the abundant graffiti from these sites, material that 
allows “an attempt to define a popular culture of the time”.!©* As 
Andrew Wilburn has observed in his study of the archaeology 
of magic in Roman Egypt, Cyprus and Spain (a study predicated 
upon a much more expansive definition of magic than the one 


employed in this paper):!°? 


The preserved evidence of enacted magic such as curse tablets is 
comparatively small when juxtaposed with other corpora of textual 
artifacts such as public inscriptions and ostraca. The number of 
published curse tablets stands at approximately 1,600 which derive 


from over a period of approximately one thousand years and the 
full geographic extent of the Roman Empire. In contrast, over one 
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thousand ostraca have been published from the University of 
Michigan excavations at the site of Karnis alone.!7° 


Even when we do discover objects that can, with reasonable 
certainty, be categorised as magical, what we can deduce from 
them about the significance of magic in the early Roman empire 
is far from self-evident. Although it is common to see such things 
as having “attendant beliefs and assumptions”!7! what exactly 
these might be is not easily discerned. What can we say about 
the “attendant beliefs and assumptions” possessed by an amulet 
that was claimed to render the wearer invisible?!’* Did those 
manufacturing and using such an object really think that it 
worked? Did they imagine it was as efficacious as, say, those 
amulets that were declared, rather more modestly, to relieve 
indigestion or alleviate a hangover? Or to make the wearer more 
popular or lucky? (all claims that allowed a rather more 
subjective assessment of their veracity).!7? What can we say 
about the kind of beliefs that “attended” to the defixio found 
in Hadrumetum (Sousse) in which a man sought to make four 
women fall in love with him? Does the large number of potential 
lovers tell us merely about the ambition of the man or does it 
tell us that he did not hold out much hope of the likely efficacy 
of such a practice in relation to any of the women named?!74 
And what of a bracelet made up of over forty different “charms” 
found at Herculaneum?!7° Should it be considered evidence of 
the significance of magic in the life of the wearer? Or was it 
primarily decorative, sentimental, or even a form of mnemonic 
device, providing a means of exercising control over the 
universe, in a limited but effective way, though not through the 
supernatural power of magic but through the process of 
collecting to which it bears witness!7° and the autobiographical 
structuring of memory such an activity can facilitate?!7” Of 
course, none of these alternatives need be the sole “meaning” 
of the charm bracelet for the wearer or others creating or 
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encountering it, and none need preclude the possibility that 
magic was, indeed, a constituent part of its variegated “attendant 
beliefs” but they do alert us to the possibility that magic might, 
at best, be just one, perhaps inconsequential element in the 
meaning ascribed to an object, even an object that some might 
assume must be understood in such a way. 

Indeed, we should be careful not to mistake the presence of 
an object with the simple presence of particular ideas, magical 
or otherwise. Although artefacts may have the capacity to 
“symbolise the deepest human anxieties and aspirations”,!8 such 
as those associated with the agonistic obsessions of love, sport, 
law and business, that are, for example, the stuff of ancient magic, 
and such objects might relay “a cultural image of the way in 
which the universe works’”,!”° they also have “social lives”!8° and 
“biographies”,!8! determined locatively and temporally, and we 
should not overlook what Woodward calls the “idiosyncrasies, 
incoherencies and sheer mundanity of the user’s perspective.”!8? 
We know, for example, that some who wore amulets (which 
were, as we have noted, not necessarily understood to be 
magical), had little interest in their supposed effects,!8 and 
others recommended their use for psychological benefits but 
completely disavowed any “worldview” implicit in their 
manufacture. !84 

Even tombstones do not provide us with evidence of the 
saliency of magic in the everyday lives of inhabitants of the 
Roman empire that is quite as solid as it might at first appear. We 
have tens of thousands of epitaphs, often recounting the manner 
in which the person commemorated met their death, but the 
epitaph mentioned at the outset of this paper is one of only a 
handful that speak of someone being killed by witchcraft.!8° 

In short, the data often taken as evidence for the cultural 
significance of magic in the early Roman empire, even when 
examined on its own, in isolation from the wider social context 
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to which we shall now turn, is not as unequivocal or necessarily 
as substantive as is often assumed. !8° 


AN EMPTY BOX? THE ABSENCE OF MAGIC 


Although it is generally correct to say that absence of evidence is 
not evidence of absence, if magic were something of significance 
in the early Roman empire, we would expect to find evidence 
of its presence in sources that shed light on the day-to-day lives 
of its inhabitants, !8” that is, to find evidence of it in those texts 
and artefacts which, however imperfectly, could be said to be 
indicative of popular culture. If we leave aside those sources that 
are directly concerned with magic, such as the Papyri Graecae 
Magicae or Apuleius’ Apologia — compelling though they may 
be, and particularly so when grouped together in collections 
dedicated solely to the subject of magic in antiquity!’ — and 
instead look at those sources that reveal the general 
preoccupations of the time, we discover a near silence 
concerning all things magical. The lack of interest is striking 
and unequivocal. Witches, sorcerers, and spells warrant virtually 
no mention or none at all in, for example, the popular ethical 
literature common in the early Roman empire, the collections of 
proverbs, fables, gnomai, and exempla.!®? The only appearance 
of a magical practitioner in Aesop’s Fabulae, for example, a body 
of literature that was culturally omnipresent and popular across 
all strata of Graeco-Roman culture,!° is one in which the 
powers of a witch are ridiculed (with no untoward effects): 


One of the spectators, seeing her [a witch] being dragged out of 
the court said to her: “How is it that you claim to be able to avert 
the gods’ anger, that you were not even able to persuade human 
beings?”!?! 


Nor is magic of consequence in the Vita Aesopi either, the comic 
biography of the fabulist, composed around the second century 
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CE.!%* The collection of exempla by Valerius Maximus, from 
the reign of Tiberius, and a useful window into common 
assumptions and obsessions, likewise, contains no clear 
reference to magic.!?? 

Magic and magicians also play little part in popular 
paradoxographical literature of the period, such as Phlegon of 
Tralles’ de Mirabilis, texts that seem to have had a wide readership 
across social and cultural groups in the Principate.!94 Nor do 
they feature in Artemidorus’ Oneirocritica, a handbook of dream 
interpretations that provides an extremely valuable repository 
of the anxieties of the time and which has been likened to an 
ethnography of the second-century Mediterranean world.!?° 
Whilst the Oneirocritica indicates that those who lived in the 
early Roman empire were fearful of such things as disease!°® and 
poverty,!°” and dreamed of a host of subjects, from having sex 
with their mother, !?° to being crucified,!* or getting dressed the 
wrong way in the morning,” they did not dream of magicians 
or spells. Nor, from the range of interpretations given, was magic 
one of the things that they believed that their dreams were really 
about.2°! Magic is also not a subject that appears in Roman joke 
books, such as the Philogelos, again a useful source for identifying 
the general preoccupations of the time and which, instead, finds 
humour in such perennial topics as sickness, sex and 
intellectuals’ lack of common sense.*°? And it is not a concern 
of the popular do-it-yourself oracle books such as the Lots of 
Astrampsychos.?3 Although this text does have an exotic quality 
to it — it took its name from a mythical Zoroastrian priest?°4 
— when we scrutinise the wide variety of questions that could 
be asked of the oracle (of which there were 92), and the answers 
given (of which there were 1030), it is clear that magic was of 
no consequence.” Other things preoccupy the text and, one 
assumes, those using it, such as employment, health, love, 
fertility, travel, business and death. Nor is magic amongst the 
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causes of fortune and misfortune assumed. Similarly, the popular 
Homeromanteion, an oracle which consisted of 216 lines of Homer 
that provided possible answers to whatever questions were put 
to it, makes no direct reference to magic or witchcraft even 
though many of the excerpts from Homer were taken from the 
Odyssey, a text which, as we have noted, has a considerable 
interest in magical themes.?°° Such material appears to indicate 
that most people were unconcerned by magic, most of the time. 
They clearly did not think it had explanatory power in making 
sense of their lives or obtaining their goals. Nor was it something 
perceived to be a threat. Nor did they ascribe to it any symbolic 
significance. They were, it appears, at best, indifferent to it. From 
these popular cultural texts it is fair to conclude that it had little 
saliency in the early Roman empire. 

In the light of the preceding discussion, it is apparent that 
Betz’s assertion that, “Magical beliefs and practices can hardly 
be overestimated in their importance for the daily lives of the 
people”,”% is untenable. It is clear that the significance of magic 
in the lives of those in the early Roman empire can, in fact, all 
too easily be overestimated and, indeed, regularly is. To put it 
crudely, and I am aware the distinction has its limitations, for 
most of the inhabitants of the Roman empire, for most of the 
time, magic appears to have been largely the stuff of stories and 
not of life. 


EXPLAINING INDIFFERENCE 


It is not necessary to explain why inhabitants of the early Roman 
empire had such limited interest in magic in order for our 
conclusions about its lack of saliency to stand. Nonetheless, 
given that it is often, even if erroneously, assumed that magic was 
a significant preoccupation of pre-modern cultures, this unusual 
finding does invite further comment and I would like to posit 
some tentative, partial, explanations for this phenomenon. 
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Indifference is under theorised in the study of religion in 
antiquity (although it is of increasing interest for the study of 
contemporary religion)*°® nonetheless I would like to suggest 
three possible reasons for the absence of interest in magic in 
the lives of most inhabitants of the empire, most of the time. I 
believe that it is probably, in part, a consequence of the existence 
of widespread scepticism of two kinds, which whilst related are 
not synonymous: (a) scepticism concerning the supernatural and 
(b) scepticism concerning magic.” In addition, it is also likely to 
be (c) a function, on those limited occasions when it was indeed 
used, of the agonistic contexts within which magic was deployed 
in the early Roman empire, something that we shall return to at 
the conclusion of this essay. 

It is important to emphasise that the term “scepticism” is used 
here both in the modern, popular sense of active disbelief, as well 
as the related sense of the necessary suspension of judgement 
where a valid conclusion is impossible, for example, about the 
causation of a phenomenon. | am not using it with Pyrrhonism 
and formal philosophical Scepticism in mind.7!° It is also 
important to emphasise that scepticism about magic does not 
necessarily imply scepticism about the power of the gods, 
although the reverse is not the case.”!! 

However, the use of the concept “scepticism” requires some 
defence. It could be said to be misguided, to be both unhelpfully 
polarising?! 
anachronistic, presuppositions about the necessary significance 
of “belief” in the study of religion generally, and the religions of 
antiquity more specifically.?!3 As Ken Dowden quite rightly says: 


and to approach the subject with unwarranted, 


One of the hardest features of ancient religion for the modern 
student is the sheer unimportance of belief. [...]| The ancient 
religions are not dead faiths, they are obsolete practices.7!4 


It could also be said to be an idea that does not do justice to the 
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mutually contradictory ways of talking about the gods that were 
common and allowable in the empire that resulted from “the 
different kinds of assent and criteria of judgement”?!> applied 
in different contexts; an approach to religion characterised by 
what Veyne calls “mental Balkanization”.*!® Such a view is most 
clearly evident in the three very different theologiae of poetry, 
politics and philosophy identified by Varro.!” 

Nonetheless, whilst it is true that public, elective, and domestic 
cults of the empire did not have any place for instrumental or 
soteriological conceptualisations of belief,*!® and nor did magic, 
religion and magic in the empire were both predicated on certain 
assumptions, such as the efficacy of ritual and the power of the 
gods that underpinned their workings.*!? Such “beliefs” (or, 
perhaps better, “ideas” or “convictions”) were not the kind that 
required active assent — they were not beliefs “in” but rather 
beliefs “that”??? — they were not of a soteriological but of an 
epistemological kind. 

However, even beliefs of this sort can be the subject of dissent 
(rituals, for example, can be left undone) and so it is not 
unreasonable to speculate on the role of scepticism in making 
sense of the lack of interest in magic in the empire. And whilst it 
is true that most of those in the empire operated with a number 
of different, apparently mutually contradictory, theologiae of the 
kind identified by Varro, this does not preclude us from talking 
about scepticism, although it does require us to be sensitive to 
the situational articulation of such beliefs so that we do not 
misread the evidence. 


SCEPTICAL ATTITUDES TOWARDS THE 
SUPERNATURAL 


There is evidence of a significant degree of scepticism 
concerning the supernatural in the early Roman empire, 
particularly in relation to the possibility of direct intervention by 
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the gods or other supernatural powers in human life (something 
that is not necessarily the same as scepticism about the existence 
of the gods per se). Such an argument is not dependent upon the 
number of those who identified themselves with philosophical 
schools that were hostile to supernaturalism, such as the 
Epicureans, Cynics, and Sceptics, something that, relative to the 
population as a whole, is unlikely to have been large.?7! We 
should not overlook the attempts by members of these 
movements to disseminate key doctrines beyond their core 
adherents, seen, for example, in the remarkable inscription at 
Oenoanda in Lycia which gave passers-by access to an extensive 
222 or the notorious behaviour 
of Cynics that was intended, in part, to both embody and 


collection of Epicurean treatises, 


communicate their ideas to a wide audience,2? but their success 
appears to have been limited.?4 

Rather scepticism towards the supernatural went beyond such 
circles and was not necessarily associated with strong 
philosophical commitments or philosophical identities of any 
particular kind. This is evident, for example, in historiographical 
and medical discourses prominent in the early Roman empire 
in which the supernatural was not a causative agent in the lives 
of humans. Some historians of the period excoriated those that 
believed it was,?*° whilst most seem to have been studiously 
“ambivalent”*?° about the direct intervention of the gods in 
human history, and it is common to find naturalistic 


explanations for allegedly supernatural events,?7 


even if many 
were not always consistent in their approach.??8 Naturalistic 
explanations of disease were also dominant in professional 
medical discourses of the empire that were indebted, directly 
or indirectly, to the Hippocratic tradition that effectively 
demythologised supernatural aetiologies.**? Of course, such 
rational approaches to disease and healing should not be crudely 


contrasted with those that allowed room for intervention from 
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the gods (even the physician Galen could believe that the god 
Asklepios had saved him from the plague and that he was only a 
doctor because the god had appeared in dreams to his father), 
nor should we assume that they were dominant in popular 
culture?! but they were well known?*? and contributed to the 
normalisation of discourse in imperial culture which was 
sceptical of the supernatural.?>+ 

Although no one in the Roman empire achieved the notoriety 
of the infamous “atheist” Diagoras of Melos of the fifth century 
BCE who not only mocked the Eleusinian mysteries but, after 
his prayer for the return of a lost manuscript went unanswered, 
boiled up some turnips on a fire kindled with a wooden statue 
of Heracles,24 


least on occasion, showed a comparable lack of concern for the 


it is also the case that there were some who, at 


supernatural power of the gods. The general Claudius Pulcher, 
for example, famously drowned the sacred chickens who refused 
to eat when offered grain, and so failed to provide a positive 
omen for his forthcoming (and unsuccessful) campaign, quipping 
“If they will not eat, let them drink.”?3° And he was hardly 
alone.?>° According to Suetonius, Roman crowds, grief-stricken 
at the death Germanicus despite their prayers, “stoned the 
temples, and toppled the divine altars, while others flung their 
household gods into the street”, in part, no doubt, in an attempt 
to punish the gods but also an indication that the gods were 
judged to be powerless.?>” 

It was not unusual to doubt whether gods were capable of 
intervening in human affairs,?3® 
limited to moments of collective crisis or disappointment.??? We 
find plenty of examples of popular, everyday scepticism in the 
period. So for example, one of Babrius’ Aesopic fables reads: 


and such a position was not 


“Since the gods do not know who steals from their own temples 
what is the use of appealing to them for help in finding any 
other lost property?”?‘° In the Enchiridion, Epictetus is reported 
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as observing that those who did not obtain what they expected 
in life were prone to abuse the gods and accuse them of being 
uninterested in human affairs, something that was particularly 
true of farmers, sailors, merchants and those who had been 
bereaved.?4! 

On occasion, the gods, both new and old, could be the subjects 
of ruthless satire*4* and irreverent behaviour: their festivals?*? 
and oracles?44 mocked, their sacred groves cut down,?*> 
sacrifices stolen,?4° and cult images abused.*4” People could even 
dress up as gods for fancy dress parties*4® and make the 
condemned parade as gods for sport before their execution.?*? It 
is, perhaps, no surprise that there was such widespread concern 
in the empire about the danger of impietas (“denying the gods 
the honours and rank that were rightfully theirs”)?°° and, in 
particular, impietas that was deliberate, with malicious intent, 
rather than accidental (prudens dolo malo rather than imprudens), 
something that was inexpiable.?°! Clearly, there were at least 
some in the empire more than willing to behave in a manner 
that showed no fear of supernatural retribution, to the concern 
of their contemporaries.”>* 

In addition to scepticism of the supernatural evident in the 
behaviour of some towards the gods, there are also indications 
that other supernatural powers could be approached with 
significant scepticism. Epitaphs, for example, could mock the 
existence of ghosts*°? and interest in demons could be ranked 
alongside interest in quail fighting, as a frivolous waste of 
time.”°4 Even those traditionally believed, at least amongst the 
elite, Roman males who dominate our literary sources, to be 
particularly receptive to such beliefs, had, according to Cicero, 
albeit writing from the context of the late Republic, become 
more rational: 


Who now credits that the hippocentaur or the Chimaera ever 
existed? Is there a single old woman to be found who is so unhinged 
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as the be sorely afraid of those monsters in the nether world in 
which people once believed? Time obliterates the falsehoods of 
common belief.?°° 


The existence of scepticism towards the supernatural in the early 
Roman empire, whether of an intellectual or apparently more 
visceral kind, is certainly not key, nor even, necessarily 
significant, in explaining the lack of saliency of magic, but it 
undoubtedly had a part to play in this phenomenon. 


SCEPTICAL ATTITUDES TOWARDS MAGIC 


There is considerable evidence that magic in the early Roman 
empire was regularly denounced as fraudulent. As Gordon has 
effectively demonstrated, important representations of magic in 
antiquity “conceived of it not as powerful for harm but, on the 
contrary as vacant show, as empty nonsense.”*°° And such 
scepticism was not just an elite perspective: “Although this view 
is associated generally with the educated elite, it was also a view 
widespread in the population at large: for most of the time, under 
most circumstances, many people considered ... it absurd”;?>7 
something that played on people’s foolish and extravagant hopes. 
Those writers, such as Petronius, that made extensive use of 
magic in their narratives did so “to enthral and entertain in their 
own right, but at the same time they serve to convey the 
gullibility and feeble-mindedness of their tellers”.2°8 And they 
were not alone. The hostility towards magical practitioners 
evident in the Aesopic fable to which we earlier referred?>? is 
a sentiment that recurs elsewhere.” The failure of magic to 
achieve results was infamous. The inefficacy of love magic, for 
example, is a recurring topos in literature.?°! In Ovid's Heroides 
even Medea has to admit she cannot be successful at this.2°* The 
idea that magicians and witches were frauds who prayed on the 
vulnerable is a recurring motif in a range of texts.*°? It can be 
seen, for example, in Tacitus’ account of the story of the young 
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Servilia, tried before the Senate for using magicians to determine 
the future fate of her family after it had fallen foul of Nero, and 
forced to commit suicide as a consequence.?°4 

Stinging criticisms of magical claims can be found in medical 
writing too. Galen mounted a savage attack on Pamphilius, 
composer of a treatise on herbs which included extensive 
discussion of their magical properties, denouncing it as “long- 
winded Egyptian sorcery” so incredible that not even a child 
could believe it.2°° And for the encyclopaedist Pliny the Elder 
the fact that Nero had reportedly sought to become a magician 
but, despite all the means he had at his disposal, had failed, was 
evidence that magic was fraudulent, “ineffectual, vain’.2°° Cynic 
criticisms of the claims of magicians were also common. 
According to Lucian, Demonax confronted a magician who 
claimed to be able to obtain whatever he wanted by means of 
incantations, and offered to go to the nearest baker and turn a 
coin into a loaf of bread.?°7 

For some critics, magic was no more than trickery. For 
example, Plutarch mentions a witch using her knowledge of the 


occurrence of an eclipse to achieve the so-called Thessalian 
trick:268 


Aglaonice, a Thessalonian woman — though being thoroughly 
acquainted with the periods of the full moon, when it is subject to 
eclipse, and knowing, beforehand the time what the moon was due 
to be overtaken by the earth’s shadow, imposed upon the (other) 
women, and made them all believe that she was drawing down the 
moon.?? 


Indeed, a number of authors appear to have written works 
containing rational, reductionist explanations of the secrets of 
magic. These evidently circulated widely in the empire as 
Philostratus can mention in passing that several individuals “who 
have laughed out loud at the art”, had written books on how 
its effects were manufactured, and seems to assume that these 
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would be familiar to his readers.*”° Such rationalisations were 
of various kinds. Some seem surprisingly modern whilst others 
are wedded to specific ideas about causation that might seem 
implausible to us.?”! The plausibility of such rationalisations to 
us is, of course, of no consequence — the issue is the plausibility 
of such rationalisations for those who lived in the early Roman 
empire. 

Although no texts of the kind alluded to by Philostratus have 
come down to us, Hippolytus’ Refutatio omnium haeresium?’* does 
include a substantial section that appears to be dependent upon a 
source of this kind, and gives us our most extensive exposé of the 
fraudulent techniques of magicians. In this we hear, for example, 
that magicians demonstrated their powers — such as drawing 
down the moon and reading sealed letters — in mostly darkened 
rooms, a context conducive to deception, and used such staples 
of modern stage magic as misdirection, prestidigitation, and 
ingenious stage props.?”> A skull could be made to speak, for 
example, by the surreptitious use of the long windpipe of a 
crane;?’4 the clever deployment of rocks, planks and sheets of 
brass, could create the illusion that the magician is able to 
summon up thunder.?”° 

Such books may well have made public the secrets of a 
particular genre known as Paignia or “trifles”, of which our most 
extensive, surviving fragment, ascribed to Democritus, can be 
found, somewhat tellingly, in the Papyri Graecae Magicae.*”° 
These works seem to have given specific recipes to create 
dramatic effects, akin to childhood chemistry experiments, some 
of which were designed to liven up dinner parties*”’ but others 
of which, such as those found in the Paignia of Salpe, or the 
collection by Anaxilaus of Larissa, were evidently intended to be 
employed in other contexts,”’° and “could be used to impress the 
gullible with the superhuman powers of the magician’.?”” 

Some provided rational explanations of the apparent effects 
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of magic of a somewhat different kind. Rather than expose the 
techniques of its practitioners, they attacked the non-falsifiable 
nature of its claims. Such criticisms had a long pedigree. The 
author of the Hippocratic work, De morbo sacro, for example, said 
of magicians that if a patient recovered, they would claim the 
credit but if they died, they would “have a sure fund of excuses, 
with the defence that they are not at all to blame, but the gods.””8° 

And a similar argument is made by Philostratus who provides 
a surprisingly modern-sounding explanation for the apparent 
success of magic: to those committed to its use it can never 
fail, the believer will always provide technical or other excuses 
to justify whatever outcome occurs; an observation strikingly 
reminiscent of Malinowski.7®! 

The vulnerability of magic to rational criticism in the early 
Roman empire is perhaps no better seen than, somewhat 
paradoxically, in the defence used by some of those tried for 
practising it. As Pliny recounts, a farmer accused of achieving 
outstanding yields by magical means defended himself by 
explaining that toil, not magic, led to his abundant harvests.78? 
Scepticism about magic was clearly vibrant in the empire and 
may also have contributed to its lack of cultural saliency. 


THE DEPLOYMENT OF MAGIC 


The lack of significance of magic in the day-to-day lives of 
inhabitants of the early Roman empire was probably not only a 
consequence of scepticism about the supernatural and scepticism 
about magic itself. It may also have been, in part, a consequence 
of the context of its deployment, on the limited occasions when 
some made use of it, something that, as we noted earlier, appears 
to have been primarily agonistic. There is good reason for 
thinking that such agonistic use accompanied conceptualisations 
of magic in which it would be understood to be insubstantial; 
something ephemeral, equivocal and transitory. 
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The approach taken by Galina Lindquist,?8> is particularly 
useful for identifying the nature of such magic. Magic accessed 
in contexts characterised by deep uncertainty and lack of 
control,?*4 according to Lindquist, is a form of materialised 
“hope” conjured up by frustrated agency, “where the uncertainty 
of life calls for methods of existential reassurance and control 
that rational and technical means cannot offer.28> However, the 
use of magic is not just an attempt to stack the odds in one’s 
favour through supernatural assistance but has other, more 
substantive effects. For example, Lindquist usefully suggests that 
it can redefine a situation, taking away responsibility and 
accountability for misfortune by transforming “risk” (something 
dependent upon the decision of an individual) into “danger” 
(something that can be attributed to the environment).2°° As 
she puts it, “When one risks and loses, one has only oneself to 
blame. In danger, if one is struck and hit, one is an unwitting 
victim, unfortunate but not guilty.’28” There is a temporal and 
contingent dimension to belief of this kind, and it is not useful 
to think only in terms of what someone “believes” when a curse 
is written or spell cast but also about the subsequent form this 
takes (as Jean-Claude Schmitt has rightly said, “a belief is never a 
completed activity”).?88 Once the challenge has passed, Lindquist 
found that the need for magic or even the recognition of its 
efficacy often diminishes or vanishes.”°? Clients create post hoc 
rationalisations of events, similar to Arthur Kleinman’s 
“explanatory models” familiar from medical anthropology and 
which reflect the plural, indeterminate, and mutable character 
of potential interpretations over time.””° Although we lack first- 
hand accounts to confirm this reading for the early Roman 
empire, I would suggest that narrations of magic in this period, 
for most of the limited numbers that seem to have accessed it, 
would have taken a similar shape to that found in the lives of 
Lindquist’s contemporary informants: it would acquire a degree 
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of potential saliency at time of need but rather less or none in 
retrospect as the individual returns to a society in which magic, 
when it was thought about at all, was viewed as an unsanctioned 
and problematic activity — whether because it was something 
shocking and subversive or something embarrassing and risible. 


CONCLUSION 


There is a great deal more that can be said about the nature 
and place of magic in the early Roman empire. It would, for 
example, be useful to explain why magic did have considerable 
and unusual saliency for the early Christians, and the factors 
that led them to conjure up a useful, oppositional illusion of 
an enchanted and enslaved world.??! The alleged significance of 
magic in the empire is not solely a matter of smoke and mirrors, 
but by arriving at their estimations of its importance by focusing 
solely on evidence of its presence, of being too quick to fall under 
the spell of texts such as the Papyri Graecae Magicae, scholars 
in the field could be said to have unwittingly been guilty of 
the classic magician’s trick of misdirection, and have themselves 
missed perhaps the feature of magic in the early Roman empire 
that is its most surprising: its lack of significance in the day-to- 
day lives of its inhabitants. Whilst they clearly enjoyed stories 
about magic, magic itself seems to have been largely 
inconsequential and ephemeral, of only fleeting importance, and 
the subject of the most attenuated and sporadic interest except 
amongst a handful. We have made some suggestions as to why 
this might be so, but the necessary process of revision and re- 
description has only just begun. Despite the plethora of 
publications in the field, substantial work, some of the most 
fundamental kind, clearly remains to be done. 
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9-145. 


For example, Lucan, Phars. 6.413-507; Ovid, Her. 6.83-94. 


For example, Calypso in Homer, Od. 1.11-19, 5.151-58. See also 
Lucan, Phars. 6.624—830; Lucian, Philops. 17, 22-24; Ovid, Metam. 
7.159-321; Pseudo-Quintilian, Declamationes maiores 10.19; 
Supplementum epigraphicum Graecum [X.72.110-21. 


See, for example, Apuleius, Metam. 3.16-17; Cicero, Clu. 194; 
Clement of Alexandria, Protrepticus 2.22; Lucan, Phars. 6.570; Ovid, 
Am. 1.8.13; Metam. 7.193; Tibullus, Elegiae 1.2.42-66. 


Ovid, Metam. 7.179; Petronius, Sat. 61-62. The period around a full 
moon could also be significant. See Heliodorus, Aethiopica 6.14; 
Lucian, Philops. 14. 


For lunar eclipses, associated with the magical practice of "drawing 
down the moon"; see Plutarch, Mor. 145cd; Zenobius, Epitome 
proverbiorum Tarrhaei et Didymi 404. See Ogden, Magic, Witchcraft, 
and Ghosts, 236-37. 


Pliny, Nat. 28.27.92-106; Ovid, Metam. 7.238-—93; Horace, Epod. 5; 
Apuleius, Metam. 2.21-30, 3.17; Apol. 30; Lucan, Phars. 6.507-830. 
See also Cyranides. 


See Apuleius, Metam. 3.17; Ovid, Fasti 2.533-638; Petronius, Sat. 
131; Theocritus, Id. 2. 


See, for example, Apuleius, Metam. 3.15-25; Horace, Epod. 17; Lucan, 
Phars. 6.413-587; Lucian, Philops. 33-36. 


For example, Apollonius Rhodius, Argonautica 3.1026-1062, 
1191-1224; Hippocrates, Morb. Sacr. 4.32; Horace, Sat. 1.8; Lucian, 
Men. 9, Philops. 22-24; Ovid, Metam. 7.174, 194; Theocritus, Id. 2; 
Tibullus, Eleg. 1.2.42-66. For defixiones invoking Hecate that date 
from the early Roman empire, see Gager, Curse Tablets and Binding 
Spells from the Ancient World, 180-84. 


Apuleius, Metam. 3.17, Apol. 63; Horace, Epod. 5; Sat. 1.8; Lucan, 
Phars. 6.624—830; Tertullian, De anima 56-57. Magic was not 
necessarily associated with demons in the early Roman empire. The 
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relationship between daimones and humans in the classical world 
was an ambivalent one. For a survey, see Valerie Flint, “The 
Demonisation of Magic and Sorcery in Late Antiquity: Christian 
Redefinitions of Pagan Religions,” in Witchcraft and Magic in Europe: 
Ancient Greece and Rome, ed. Bengt Ankarloo and Stuart Clark, 
Athlone History of Witchcraft and Magic in Europe 2 (London: 
Athlone, 1999), 281-92. Although demons could be associated with 
magic (for example, Apuleius, Apol. 43), and equated with the spirits 
of the dead (for example, Apuleius, De deo Socratico 15), they only 
became prominent in the broader culture of the empire, and 
understood as consistently malign, as a result of the influence of 
Judaism and emergent Christianity, traditions that also helped to 
introduce angels into the eclectic repertoire of supernatural powers 
employed by magicians, something evident from the Papyri Graecae 
Magicae. For demonology in the early Roman Empire, see Frederick 
E. Brenk, “In the Light of the Moon: Demonology in the Early 
Imperial Period,’ in Aufstieg und Niedergang der rémischen Welt. II. 16.3, 
ed. H. Temporini and W. Haase (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1986), 
2068-2145. For early Christianity, see Samuel Eitrem, Some Notes on 
the Demonology in the New Testament, 2nd ed., Symbolae Osloenses 
Fasciculi Suppletorii 20 (Oslo: Almqvist & Wiksells, 1966). 


114. For the common picture that magic was harmful see, for example, 
Apuleius, Metam. 2.21-30; Petronius, Sat. 63; Plato, Respublica 
364b-e; Leges 933a-b, e; Tacitus, Ann. 2.27-32, 4.52; CIL V1.19747. 
The notion that magicians were harmful both to individuals and the 
state is evident in the regular expulsion of practitioners of magic 
from Rome, in which magicians found themselves lumped with 
other subversives and troublemakers perceived to threaten the peace 
of the city, including Jews, Christians, astrologers, worshippers of 
Isis, fans of charioteers and pantomime artists. For the expulsion of 
magicians and others, see Dio Cassius 49.43.5, 52.36.1-2, 57.18.5a, 
60.6.6-7; Josephus, A.J. 18.63-64; Philo, De specialibus legibus 
159-61; Suetonius, Tib. 36.1, Divus Claudius 25; Tacitus, Ann. 
2.85.4—5; Valerius Maximus 1.3.3. See MacMullen, Enemies of the 
Roman Order, 95-127. Love magic might be thought an exception of 
a kind, but it was generally considered harmful to the victim. Such 
magic was believed to be able to drive the object of desire mad (see 
Plutarch, Mor. 139a; Suetonius, Cal. 50; cf. Jerome, Vita Hilarionis 21; 
Ovid, Metam. 9.101-238) and that those “dragged together by the 
magical twisting of threads" were forced into lives contrary to fate 
(Lucan, Phars. 6.434; see also Apuleius, Metam. 1.5-19, Apol. 41) — 
not necessarily a happy state of affairs. Those practising it faced 
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115. 


116. 


117. 


118. 


severe punishment (Paulus, Sent. 5.23.14). For a comprehensive 
discussion of love magic, see Christopher A. Faraone, Ancient Greek 
Love Magic (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1999). 
Forms of magic associated with warding off or obtaining relief from 
sickness might also appear to be an exception. However, we must be 
careful to note that many practices that might seem, to a modern 
interpreter, self-evidently magical, were not considered such in 
antiquity and did not, in most cases, suffer from legal or social 
prohibitions, something we have noted in our earlier discussion of 
Cato the Elder's use of an incantation to deal with a dislocation (Agr. 
160). For a therapeutic practice to be judged magical it required an 
additional association with malign forces and nefarious activities 
and practitioners. This distinction can be seen clearly in 
Manichaean sources. Although Mani had explicitly prohibited the 
use of magic in his religion (Kephalaia 6.31.24b-33), Manichaeans 
had no compunction in using "magical" practices to obtain healing 
probably because, as Canepa has argued, they did not view activities 
of a therapeutic kind as proscribed. Matthew P. Canepa, “The Art 
and Ritual of Manichaean Magic: Text, Object and Image from the 
Mediterranean to Central Asia,” in Objects in Motion: The Circulation 
of Religion and Sacred Objects in the Late Antique and Byzantine World, 
ed. Hallie Meredith, BAR International Series 2247 (Oxford: 
Archaeopress, 2011), 75. However, cf. Iain Gardner and Samuel N. 
C. Lieu, eds., “Manichaean Texts from the Roman Empire” 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004), 278-80. 


For example, the list found in Scott Shauf, Theology as History, History 
as Theology: Paul in Ephesus in Acts 19, BZNW 133 (Berlin: De 
Gruyter, 2005), 184-88. 


For example, Iamblichus' Babyloniaka in Photius, Bibliotheca 75b (this 
is not a reference to Iamblichus the Neoplatonist); Lucian, Philops. 
11-13; Pseudo-Callisthenes, Alex. 11. 


See, for example, Lucian, Philops. 33-36; Heliodorus. Aeth. 3.16.1-4, 
6.12-15. 


See Oliver Phillips, “The Witches’ Thessaly,” in Magic and Ritual in 
the Ancient World, ed. Paul Allan Mirecki and Marvin W. Meyer, 
Religions in the Graeco-Roman World 141 (Leiden: Brill, 2002), 
378-85. For example, Sosiphanes, Meleager fr. 6 n. 2; Apuleius, 
Metam. 1.5-19, 2.21; Horace, Epod. 5; Lucan, Phars. 6.434; Plautus, 
Amphitruo 1043-44; Pliny, Nat. 30.2.6. "Most Romans of the 
Principate knew Thessaly chiefly through literature as a place of 
magic and of demonic women." Glen W. Bowersock, “Zur 
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119. 


120. 


121. 


122. 


123. 
124. 


125. 


126. 


Geschichte des romischen Thessaliens,” Rheinisches Museum 108 
(1965): 277. 


See Clinton E. Arnold, Ephesians, Power and Magic: The Concept of 
Power in Ephesians in Light of Its Historical Setting, SNTSMS 63 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989); Chester C. 
McCown, “The Ephesia Grammata in Popular Belief,’ Transactions 
and Proceedings of the American Philological Association 54 (1923): 
128-40, https://doi.org/10.2307/282847. 


For the reputation of Memphis as a key centre for magic, see 
Apuleius, Metam. 2.28; Jerome, Vit. Hil. 21; Lucian, Philops. 34; Lucan, 
Phars. 6.459. 


Iamblichus, Babyloniaka in Photius, Bib. 74b; Lucian, Philops. 11-13; 
Scriptores Historiae Augustae, Macrinus 19. Although often included 
with various kinds of sorcerer in Roman legislation, Chaldeans were 
particularly associated with astrology in its most subversive form 
and were regularly expelled from Rome because of their ability, 
amongst other things, to ascertain the date of the emperor's death 
(for example, Tacitus Ann. 12.52). For astrology in antiquity, see 
Tamsyn Barton, Ancient Astrology (London: Routledge, 1994). It is 
important to note that by the early Roman Empire "Chaldean" had 
ceased to have a clear ethnic referent and had become a synonym for 
a type of seditious magician, a process that had begun in the late 
Republic. 


For example, Lucian, Philops. 13-15; Porphyry, Vita Pythagorae 
28-29. 


For example, Apuleius, Apol. 26; Pliny, Nat. 30.2.3, 30.2.8. 


For example, Apuleius, Metam. 2.28; Heliodorus, Aeth. 3.16; Lucian, 
Philops. 33-36; Pseudo-Callisthenes, Alex. 1-7, 12. See Robert K. 
Ritner, “Egyptian Magical Practice under the Roman Empire: The 
Demotic Spells and Their Religious Context,” in Aufstieg und 
Niedergang der rémischen Welt II. 18.5., ed. H. Temporini and W. Haase 
(Berlin: De Gruyter, 1995), 3333-79. 


For example, Apuleius, Apol. 90; Origen, Contra Celsum 1.26; Pliny, 
Nat. 30.2.11. 


The Marsi were an Italian people particularly associated with magic 
(see Pliny, Nat. 7.2.15; Aulus Gellius, Noctes Atticae 16.11.1). It is 
often said that ethnic groups associated with magic were "exotic" or 
“foreign' in the empire and this characteristic played a significant 
part in the creation of their magical identity. Whilst there is some 
truth in this, such an evaluation is clearly dependent upon 
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127. 


128. 


129. 


130. 
131. 


132. 
133. 
134. 


135. 
136. 


perspective, something which was obviously not uniform: an early 
imperial Egyptian, for example, was not exotic to another Egyptian, 
nor were the Marsi, an Italian tribe, particularly exotic to most 
Romans. For the ethnicity of magicians, see Ogden, Night’s Black 
Agents, 77-114. 


See especially Jean-Benoit Clerc, Homines magici: étude sur la 
sorcellerie et la magie dans la société romaine impériale, Publications 
universitaires européennes. Série III, Histoire et sciences auxiliaires 
de histoire 673 (Bern: Peter Lang, 1995); Christopher A. Faraone, 
“The Agonistic Context of Early Greek Binding Spells,” in Magika 
Hiera: Ancient Greek Magic and Religion, ed. Christopher A. Faraone 
and Dirk Obbink (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1991), 3-32. 
See also Ogden, Magic, Witchcraft, and Ghosts, 210-26; Gager, Curse 
Tablets and Binding Spells from the Ancient World. The digression in 
Philostratus, Vit. Apoll. 7.39 is particularly telling in this respect. 


Apuleius, Metam. 3.15; Lucan, Phars. 6.434—506; Pliny, Nat. 
28.27.104, 30.5.14; Libanius, Declamationes 41; Pseudo-Quintilian, 
Decl. mai. 10. 

See, for example, LXX Deut 32.17; 1 Cor 10.20-21; Gal 4.8-11; 
Justin, 1 Apologia 14. See Flint, “The Demonisation of Magic and 
Sorcery in Late Antiquity”; Naomi Janowitz, Magic in the Roman 
World: Pagans, Jews and Christians (London: Routledge, 2001), 16-26. 
For general prohibitions on magic in Judaism and Christianity see 
Exod 22.18; Lev 19.26, 31, 20.27; Deut 18.10-11; 1 Sam 28; Mal 3.5; 
m. Avot 2.7; cf. Philo, Spec. 3.101-2; b. Sanh. 67a; Acts 19.18-20; Gal 
5.20; 2 Tim. 3.13; Rev. 9.21, 21.8, 22.15; Didache 2.2, 3.4, 5.1; 
Barnabas 20.1; Ignatius, Ad Ephesios 19.3; Hippolytus, Traditio 
Apostolica 16.21, 22. 


Apuleius, Metam. 3.17-18. 


Tacitus, Ann. 2.69. See also Suetonius, Caligula 3.3 and Dio Cassius 
57.18.9. 


Apuleius, Metam. 11. 
Apuleius, Metam. 11.1. See Plutarch, De Iside 8. 


See Stavros Frangoulidis, Witches, Isis and Narrative: Approaches to 
Magic in Apuleius’ “Metamorphoses” (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2008), 5. 


Which, in the case of Frangoulidis, is never stated. 


For discussion of this much-studied text, see Rives, "Magic in 
Roman Law’; Rives, "Magic, Religion and Law". For another 
commentary on this law, see Digesta 48.8.2. Cf. also Cicero, Clu. 148. 
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137. 


138. 


139. 


140. 


141. 
142. 
143. 
144. 


145. 
146. 


The reference to honestiores and humiliores in this text is 
characteristic of a fundamental distinction between the treatment of 
different social classes in Roman law. For the classic study of this, 
see Peter Garnsey, Social Status and Legal Privilege in the Roman 
Empire (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1970). 


Paulus, Sent. 5.23.15-18. The translation is from Rives, “Magic in 
Roman Law,” 329. 


Apuleius, Apol. 26. A similar distinction is drawn by Philo in Spec. 
3.93-103. See Bremmer, “The Birth of the Term “Magic.” 


For oneirology see, for example, Cicero, De divinatione 1.23.46; Dio 
Cassius, 49.7; Herodotus, 1.107—8, 120, 128, 7.19; Plutarch, 
Quaestiones convivales 4.5.2. For astrology, see Matt 2.1; Justinus, 
Epitome Historiarum Trogi Pompeii 1.1.7-10 (although this reputation 
is probably a result of a popular conflation of ideas about magi and 
Chaldeans). For other sorts of divination see, for example, Strabo, 
Geographica 16.2.39. For journeys to the underworld, see Lucian, 
Men. 6-8, and journeys to the heavens and hell, see Kirdér's vision. 
Philippe Gignoux, ed., Quatre inscriptions de Kirdir: textes et 
concordances, Cahiers de Studia Iranica 9 (Leuven: Peteers, 1991); 
Shaul Shaked, “Quest and Visionary Journeys in Sasanian Iran,” in 
Transformations of the Inner Self in Ancient Religions, ed. Jan Assmann 
and Guy G. Stroumsa (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 65-86. For the cultural 
representation of magi in Greek and Roman literature, see A. de 
Jong, Traditions of the Magi: Zoroastrianism in Greek and Latin 
Literature (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 387-403. See also Michael Becker, 
“Magoi-Astrologers, Ecstatics, Deceitful Prophets: New Testament 
Understanding in Jewish and Pagan Context,” in A Kind of Magic: 
Understanding Magic in the New Testament and Its Religious 
Environment, ed. Michael Labahn and Bert Jan Lietaert Peerbolte 
(London: T&T Clark, 2007), 87-106. 


Heliodorus, Aeth. 3.16. 
Gordon, “Imagining Greek and Roman Magic,” 162. 
Waegeman, Amulet and Alphabet, 7. 


Garth Fowden, The Egyptian Hermes: A Historical Approach to the Late 
Pagan Mind, 2nd ed. (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 
1993), 162. 

See Graf, Magic in the Ancient World, 232-33. 

For Nigidius Figulus, see Dickie, Magic and Magicians in the Greco- 
Roman World, 170-72. See Apuleius, Apol. 42; Cicero, Timaeus 1.1; 
Suetonius, Aug. 94. Jerome refers to Nigidius Figulus as a 
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“Pythagoricus et magus". See Jerome, Chronicon Eusebii a Graeco 
Latine redditumet continuatum 156 H. However, Pythagoreanism did 
not necessarily have a positive reputation. Cicero, for example, 
could accuse Vatinius, a self-proclaimed Pythagorean, of practising 
necromancy and sacrificing young boys (Cicero, Vat. 14). 


147. See Wilburn, Materia Magica, 264. 


148. Mary Douglas, “Heathen Darkness,” in Implicit Meanings: Essays in 
Anthropology (London: Routledge, 1975), 81. 


149. There is much to gain here from examining the question in the light 
of cognate discussions about the value of speaking about "religion" 
in pre-modern cultures. See, for example, the critical analysis of the 
emergence of "religion" as a historical category in Talal Asad, 
Genealogies of Religion: Discipline and Reasons of Power in Christianity 
and Islam (Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1993); 
Timothy Fitzgerald, The Ideology of Religious Studies, 2nd ed. (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2004). However, cf. Bruce, “Defining 
Religion.” The interdisciplinary study of "religion" at Catalhéyiik is 
also helpful for rethinking fundamental assumptions. See Ian 
Hodder, ed., “Religion in the Emergence of Civilization: Catalhéyiik 
as a Case Study” (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2010). It 
is common to speak of religion as "embedded" in all aspects of life in 
the ancient world, as we can see, for example, in Mary Beard, John 
North, and Simon Price, Religions of Rome: A History (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1998), 1:143. However, this raises 
significant theoretical problems, usefully detailed in Brent Nongbri, 
“Dislodging ‘Embedded’ Religion: A Brief Note on a Scholarly 
Trope,” Numen 55 (2008): 440-60. And it cannot be said of magic in 
antiquity, which seems to have been largely limited to agonistic 
contexts. 


150. Homer, Od. 10.133-—405 and 569-74. 
151. Homer, Od. 1.11-9 and 5.151-58. 


152. Despite allegedly summoning up Odysseus from the dead to gain 
information about the Trojan war (Philostratus, Heroicus 43) and 
also being summoned up from the dead himself by the grammarian 
Apion in order to settle the hotly disputed question of his origins 
(Pliny, Nat. 30.6.18). 


153. It could be edited to include even more magic. See, for example, 
Julius Africanus, Kestoi 18 (PGM XXIII.1-70). 


154. Pliny, Nat. 30.2.5. 
155. For example, Apuleius, Metam. 1.5-19, 2.21-30, 3.15-25, 9.29-31; 
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156. 


157. 


158. 


159. 


160. 


161. 


Lucian, Philops. 11-17, 22, 30-31, 33-36; Dial. meretr. 288-89; Men. 
2, 6-10, 21-22; Petronius, Sat. 61-63, 131. 


See Graham Anderson, Fairytale in the Ancient World (London: 
Routledge, 2002), 103. See also Debbie Felton, Haunted Greece and 
Rome: Ghost Stories from Classical Antiquity (Austin, TX: University of 
Texas Press, 1999). 


Stein and Stein, The Anthropology of Religion, Magic, and Witchcraft, 
172. 


For "moral panics", see Stanley Cohen, Folk Devils and Moral Panics: 
The Creation of the Mods and the Rockers, 3rd ed. (London: Routledge, 
1980). For moral panics, witchcraft and the law, see Erich Goode 
and Nachman Ben-Yehuda, Moral Panics: The Social Construction of 
Deviance, 2nd ed. (London: John Wiley & Sons, 2010), 168-96; David 
Lemmings and Claire Walker, eds., Moral Panics, the Media and the 
Law in Early Modern England (London: Palgrave Macmillan, 2009). 


Which seem to have been created, in part, in response to activities 
ascribed to those involved in the Bacchic "Conspiracy" of 186 BCE. 
See Livy 39.8-19; ILS 18. 


Geoffrey Pearson, Hooligan: A History of Respectable Fears (London: 
Palgrave Macmillan, 1983), 143. 


The numbers killed in East Anglia probably amounted to a few 
hundred. James Sharpe, Instruments of Darkness: Witchcraft in Early 
Modern England (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1997), 126-27. For the context, see Malcolm Gaskill, Witchfinders: A 
Seventeenth-Century English Tragedy (London: John Murray, 2005). 
The number of those executed for sorcery in the early Roman 
empire is difficult to gauge but although we hear about individual 
trials, such as those of Libo Drusus (Tacitus, Ann. 2.27—32), Claudia 
Pulchra (Tacitus, Ann. 4.52), Lucius Pituanius and Publius Marcius 
(Tacitus, Ann. 2.32), Marcia Servilia (Tacitus, Ann. 16.30-33), 
Apuleius of Madaura (Apol.), and Apollonius of Tyana (Philostratus, 
Vit. Apoll. 8.1-31), these are rare and evidence of the conviction and 
execution of magicians and witches in any numbers is almost non- 
existent. For a survey of such trials, see Markéta Melounova, “Trials 
with Religious and Political Charges from the Principate to the 
Dominate,” Graeco-Latina Brunensia 17.2 (2012): 117-30. A fourth- 
century source, Chronographus Anni CCCLIIII, claims that Tiberius 
put to death 130 sorcerers in his reign, but even if this is reliable it 
is, according to the source itself, something that was unprecedented. 
See T. Mommsen, ed., Chronographus Anni CCCLIIII (Berlin: s.n., 
1892), 142-48. It is possible that Rome went through its own 
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162. 


163. 
164. 


165. 


paroxysms and moral panics brought about by fears of witchcraft 
but aside from the sensational case of the events surrounding the 
death of Germanicus (Tacitus, Ann. 2.69; Suetonius. Cal. 3.3; Dio 
Cassius 57.18.9), which did not result in any executions (Piso and 
the venefica allegedly committing suicide), there is no evidence of 
this in the early Roman empire. Our best candidate for such an 
event, if it is reliable, involves the Republic, and consists of Livy's 
claim that shortly before the repression of the Bacchic worship in 
186 BCE — an extremely unusual event in Roman history — 5,000 
people were put to death for veneficia (Livy 39.41 and 40.43). See 
John A. North, “Religious Toleration in Republican Rome,” 
Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological Society 205 (1979): 85-103; 
Sarolta A. Takacs, “Politics and Religion in the Bacchanalian Affair 
of 186 B.C.E.,” Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 100 (2000): 
301-10, https://doi.org/10.2307/3185221. We hear of similar 
panics in the later empire, notably under Constantius II and Valens; 
see Codex theodosianus 9.16.4—6; Ammianus Marcellinus 19.12, 
29.1-2. 


The population of East Anglia was about half a million, out of a total 
population in England of 5 million. E. A. Wrigley and R. S. Schofield, 
The Population History of England 1541-1871, 2nd ed. (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1989), 210. The population of the early 
Roman empire was about 50 million. Keith Hopkins, “Taxes and 
Trade in the Roman Empire (200 B.C.-A.D. 400),” Journal of Roman 
Studies 70 (1980): 118, https://doi.org/10.2307/299558. However, cf. 
Bruce W. Frier, “More Is Worse: Some Observations on the 
Population of the Roman Empire,” in Debating Roman Demography, 
ed. Walter Scheidel (Leiden: Brill, 2001), 139-60. 


Philostratus, Vit. Apoll. 7.34. 


Apuleius, Apol. 26. A point also made by Downing. See Downing, 
“Magic and Scepticism,” 210. However, Downing does not note that 
both Apuleius and Apollonius said much the same. 


As Gager, for example, extrapolates from the reference to the use of 
amulets by Jewish soldiers found in 2 Macc 12.39-40: "To be sure, 2 
Maccabees does not offer the sort of hard demographic data 
preferred by modern social scientists, but the fact remains that in 
this randomly chosen sample of ancient Jews, every one wore an 
amulet, as did virtually every sensible person of the time." Gager, 
Curse Tablets and Binding Spells from the Ancient World, 219. Gager 
seems to have ignored the rhetorical context. It is just as likely that 
the claim about the use of amulets is part of an attempt by the 
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author to explain why these particular Jews had died in battle (the 
amulets are referred to as "idols of Jamnia"; cf. Exod 23.24; 32; Num 
25). It tells us more about the theology of the author, and his 
hostility to idolatry, than the practices of a "randomly chosen sample 
of Jews". 


166. Ovid, Am. 1.8.7; Petronius, Sat. 131; Virgil, Ecl. 8.74-77. 


167. Amongst the plethora of jewellery found there were a number of 
charms but none of these contained elements that Romans would 
have categorized as magical. The only possible exceptions are those 
that took the form of representations of Fascinus, the divine, and 
often winged, phallus, the medicus invidiae which was thought to 
protect against the evil eye (Pliny, Nat. 28.7.39). However, Fascinus 
was a public cult, most famously venerated by the Vestal Virgins, 
and representations of Fascinus functioned as a general apotropaic 
image, protecting from harm of any kind, and especially that which 
resulted from envy. It was not in itself considered magical nor 
necessarily indicated anxiety about the possible presence of magic. 


168. See Fergus Millar, “Epigraphy,” in Sources for Ancient History, ed. 
Michael Crawford (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), 
91. The graffiti from Pompeii is overwhelmingly scatological or 
erotic. See, for example, CIL VI.1679, 1751, 3932, 3951, 4523, 5092, 
7716, 8442, 8767, 8898, 10070, 10488, 10619, 10675, 10677, 10678. 
There is nothing magical about the so-called "Magical Squares" 
found in Pompeii (CIL VI. 8297, 8623). For the graffiti, see Helen 
Henrietta Tanzer, The Common People of Pompeii: A Study of the 
Graffiti (Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins Press, 1939). Cf. also 
Jennifer A. Baird and Claire Taylor, eds., Ancient Graffiti in Context 
(Abingdon: Routledge, 2011); Antonio Varone, Erotica Pompeiana: 
Love Inscriptions on the Walls of Pompeii (Rome: LErma di 
Bretschneider, 2002). Likewise, there is nothing magical about the 
so-called "House of the Magical Rites", and it appears to have been so 
named because of the presence of two hands of Sabazios, the 
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